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ABSTRACT 

A school on Florida's west-central coast was selected 
as the site for the Language Intensive Lab Accelerated Classroom 
(LILAC) program which was developed to address the need for a 
county-wide, objective-based educational program for non-English 
proficient (NEP) and limited-English proficient (LEP) Hispanic 
children in grades K-2. The number of enrolled children fluctuated 
around 28, with children being integrated into the normal curriculum 
as soon as they were ready. Instruction focused on language 
experiences in English, with emphasis placed on readiness concepts 
for success in the regular classroom and instructional mode, and 
conformed to the basic English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) 
philosophy. Evidence showed that 93.75% of enrolled children raised 
their IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test score by at least one 
level. In April 1987, the school agreed to apply to the State of 
Florida for funding, through a formula tied to "Drop Out Prevention." 
This funding would permit the employment I dedicated staff members. 
In 1987-88, the LILAC program will expand to include grades K-8. 
Appendices include references, language proficiency classifications 
(including identification, evaluation, and entry/exit criteria), 
sample lesson plans, data aftd status reports, and a chronology of 
events. ( JMM) 
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ABSTRACT 



LILAC: A Program Enabling Primary- Age Spanish-Domi nant 
Children to Learn the Language of Instruction. 
Adams, Brian F. , 1987; Practi cum Report, Nova University 
Bd. D. Program in Early Childhood. 

Descriptors: English for Speakers of Other Languages CE^)L> 
/ Bnglish as a Second Language (ESL) / Immersion / Language 
Learning / Language Acquisition / Bilingual Educat ion / 
Transitional Bilingual Education / ESL Teaching Methods / 
Second Language Learning / Cross-Cultural Education / 
Linguistics 

This practicum addressed the need for a county-wide 
school system in Florida to undertake a specific 
objective-based program to service the learning needs of 
children with Spanish-dominant backgrounds. From the 
outset, the writer understood that this school system had 
neglected the basic responsibility of providing programs to 
children who could not compete in the language of 
instruction, English. 

The writer's explicit goal was to propose, plan, and 
implement a one year pilot in his classroom that was 
directly available for this population of primary-age 
children at his school. Prior to the commencement of LILAC, 
limited-English proficient children (primarily of Hispanic 
backgrounds) had been placed according to either 
English- language academic ability or classroom numbers. 
There had been no urogram to service their language handicap 
in this school or the school system. The writer's implicit 
goal, however, was to insure that the school system 
recognized the existence of this population and, as a result 
of the pilot, would undertake a system-wide expansion fco 
service the needs of all 1 imited- English proficient 
children. 

The results of this practicum were encouraging. The 
school system, by the implementation of the LILAC prcgzara 
and through other series of events, undertook a full 
expansion of the model program to all children in 
kindergarten through eighth grade for the 1987-IQAft school 
year. The LILAC program had become a "seed" for the 
education of 1 iraited-Engl ish proficient children In thi?. 
school system. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Descri ption of the Community and School S ystem 

This county was located on Florida's west-central 
coast; its borders extended from the Gulf of Mexico to 40 
miles inland. Because of the access to the warm waters of 
the Gulf and the ideal temperate climate of the area, a 
substantial retirement population and seasonal- visitor 
community provided a broad and important capital base. The 
need for products and services to maintain this population 
was extensive. 

Due to the sub-tropical climate of the region and the 
fact that much of the inland area was dedicated to 
agricultural interests, an extensive, diverse, and 
productive farming community existed. Approximately 200,000 
acres, nearly 50% of the available land, was agricultural. 
The planting aad harvesting of fruits, vegetables, sod, and 
nursery products on a nearly year-round basis provided 
employment for thousands of people; the success of th* 
agricultural industry played a major role in the finnnoinl 
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picture of the area and its resident**. The 1985 estimate 
placed on the total annual agricultural production was 
$180,000,000 <T. Seawright, personal communication, April 1, 
1986) . 

Numerous other businesses and industries enhanced the 
economic stability of the county. The financial community 
was constantly expanding. The outlook for continued 
economic growth was bright. 

Therefore, with a total county population approaching 
200,000 and a strong, viable business climate, the overall 
growth rate remained consistently rapid. The expanding 
population provided a continuing challenge, particularly to 
the service industries and the school system. 

More than 22,000 children froia preschool handicapped 
through high school and vocational education were served in 
the schools. The school system remained the largest 
employer with 2,700 employees. The school plants were 
represented by 23 elementary, 4 middle, 4 high, and 1 
vocational-technical center. The governing body of the 
system was a five-member elected school board. An appointed 
superintendent had complete authority and responsibility for 
the total operation within the guidelines of school board 
policy. Under his direction were numerous administrative 
officials who were charged with the day-to-day operation, 
including program and policy evaluation and implementation. 
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Description of the Sett in g 



The pilot primary school served slightly more than 400 
children from preschool migrant through second grade. It 
was located in a relatively rural area of the county. The 
student population was drawn from an extremley broad 
district which encompassed nearly one-half of the northern 
part of the county. The school boused two preschool migrant 
classes, five kindergartens, six first grade, and five 
second grade classrooms. There are three part-time 
units — learning disabilities, speech, and guidance. The 
services of the ECIA Chapter I program for remedial reading 
and migrant tutoring operated on full-time basis with a 
total staff of 10. One emotionally handicapped unit was 
housed at the school. Approximately 80% of the student 
population received free or reduced-price lunches. The 
average percentages of students based on race or national 
origin during the 1985-1986 school year: 42% White 
(non-Hispanic), 28% Black, and 30% Hispanic (count made on 
February 14, 1986) . 

The school serviced the agricultural areas of the 
county. A significant percentage of the workers in the 
industry were of Hispanic migrant background; their children 
attended this primary school. Since the country had thfj 
eighth largest concentration of migrant children in the 
state of Florida (Florida Migratory Child Compensatory 
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Program, 1986), the education of these children, and other 
potentially limited-English proficient children, became the 
large-scale responsibility of the school system. 

Writer' s Role Vithin the Settin g 

The writer was an early childhood professional employed 
by a school board on the west-central coast of Florida and 
assigned to a primary school. He taught first-grade age 
children and had been in that position for five years. In 
addition to being a classroom teacher, he was also the team 
leader for the first grade, an officer of the local PTA, and 
a member of the School Advisory Committee. He was attending 
the graduate school of Nova University, Ft. Lauderdale, and 
working towards his doctorate in early childhood education. 

The writer was assigned to a homogeneous grouping of 
children whose academic abilities fell at the lower end of 
the achievement scales. This was determined early in the 
year by Metropol it ian Readiness Test scores, kindergarten or 
prior first grade performance, and teacher judgement. Sine** 
there were six first grade classes and over 170 children, 
the range of abilities at this level encompassed readiness 
to gifted. The writer's grouping fell in the 
readiness/kindergarten/early first grade ability range. The 
writer's classes generally included a number of Hispanic 
migrant children. 

ERIC "14 



CHAPTER II 



Section A 
DESCRIPTION DF THE PROBLEM 

T ntroduct ion 

The fact that all children did not enter primary school 
with the necessary entry-level English communicat ion and 
comprehension abilities in place seemed to be H understood*' 
within the education community. The quality of 
early- language learning from the home environment and/or 
experiential background was not equal. Some English 
speaking children entered with strong scbool-readiness 
abilities while others entered from backgrounds which were 
far less "enriched." Conversely, many non-Engl j sh speaking 
children come from experiential backgrounds which might have 
been enriching within the confines of their native language 
and culture but were not conducive to success with English 
as the language of instruction. Many children, theie/ore, 
were lacking sufficient language skills tor the American 
school experience; they were unable to meet the most K-i^ic 
of requirements imposed — the ability to communicate in 
English. 

The problems that faced these children were enormous. 
Unfortunately, it was difficult to separate children who h*d 
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English orai/aurai-ianguage deficiences because of 
experiential and language backgrounds from those who 
performed poorly in school or exhibited weak academic areas 
because of low intelligence, perceptual dysfunction, or lack 
of motivation (Zirkelbach & Blakesley, 1985). The level of 
enrichment in the experiential background, therefore, took 
second place to the ability to communicate in the language 
of instruction or assessment — the mode by which academic 
decisions were made. 



Hispanic Children ; Focus of the Problem 

The specific problem addressed was one dealing with 
the children of Hispanic origin who came to school with 
varying degrees of English proficiency. Their language 
handicaps were glaring. The home language was other than 
the required and expected language of English — a difficult 
paradox for a 5, 6, or 7-year-old child. Those 
Hispanic-crigin children who came to the primary school with 
limited or no English proficiency were the central theme uf 
this practicum. 

A number of primary-age children were served Jn thf» 
county's ECIA Chapter I program if they qualified through 
family migratory patterns (the migrant strand of Chapter I A * , 
low scores on achievement testing (for example, The 
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Metropolitan Readiness Test), or "below grade level" status 
(for under-achievers who are not migrant children). The 
small group programs were limited in the scope of their 
instructional parameters and not generally designed for 
concentrated language-deficiency remediation. The "pull 
out" technique utilized provided precious little time for 
English language development. The maximum amount 
of time alloted was one hour per day, five days per week; 
this was certainly not sufficient time for rapid language 
acquisition or remediation for the lack of language skills 
detrimental to school success within the setting and 
i nst r uct i ona 1 mode . 

The ECIA migrant tutoral program, which serviced only 
that population and resembled (without bearing the title) an 
ESOL appioach, was the only funded program available beyond 
the regular classroom. The program was designed to be 
supplemental, not supplantal, to the language and language 
arts skill-building in the regularly assigned classroom; it 
was not meant to be the primary educational avenue for the 
achievement of parity with language-majority children. 



Problems and Placement 

In the development, dissemination, and implementation 
of the school system* & primary level curriculum of 

ERIC 17 
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educational objectives, a real need had to be further 
addressed. Non-English (NE?) and Limited-English Proficient 
<LEP) children of primarily Hispanic origin were not 
receiving the concentrated English/bilingual instruction or 
aculturation activities which should have been afforded this 
target populat i on , 

The lack of programs to deal with the educational need'* 
of these children appeared to be contradictory to the 
expressed organizational goa'.s of the school system: 
"The administration shall injure that instructional 
strategies developed for use in ,,,, (the) system of public 
education are designed to maximize the pro^ablility that all 
students will achieve appropriate educational objectives" 
(School Board, 1985, p, 3), 

The actual instructional program, to that point in 
time, did not seem to reflect the writt en phi loso rs h' tr v/ith 
regards to the education of NEP and LEP children. 

These young children were entered into the school 
system through whichever school center the attendance 
boundries required. Spanish-dominant children did not 
attend a separate school or functionally different 
classrooms than their counterparts from the English-speaking 
population. Immediately upon entrance they were placed into 
the appropriate grade level situation for which their 
previous schooling or age dictated. Maturity level or 
developmental readiness was not considered in the placement 
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since there was no way to validly measure that factor in the 
present system for language-minority children. They were 
"mainstrearoed" directly into English-language classrooms. 

In particular, an evaluation measure at the school, 
such as a basal placement test, determined which classroom 
and which subgroup within the class the Hispanic child 
qualified to join. When the child did not orally comprehend 
the test directions or questions, however, the 
student was placed into a classroom where there were other 
children who were "academically similar" in abilities (viz. , 
children whose primary language was English but who had 
limited academic skills). Without English in place, those 
achievement or ability scores naturally fell at the lower 
end of the measurement scales. When there were a large 
number of children enrolling at one time, placement order 
was based on the current enrollment within each particular 
class (teachers with smaller groups received the "new" 
child); or presumed age/grade appropriateness could have 
been the determining factor. These determinations, however, 
gave negligible consideration to the native intelligence of 
these limited-English speaking children; there were no 
English-language introductory programs (ESOL, for instance) 
in which to place them or gradiated classrooms which 
attempted to deal with the differing levels of language 
proficiency or native intellectual ability. With the 
recent emphasis on developmental readiness as a determinant 
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factor for school entrance (American Teacher, 1986) , it. 
seemed inappropriate to consider placement of children who 
might not be developmental ly language-ready. Yet, this 
factor was not considered with this population during 
placement in the primary classroom due to the lack of 
available programs. 

A California court case, Diana v. Board of E ducat.lnTwvf 
California, 1973 (Gal legos, Gal legos, & Rodriquez, 1983) 
exemplified this questionable placement policy. Nine 
Mexican- American children had been placed in 
intellectually- handicapped classes after bein K tested with 
English-language evaluation instruments. Their intellectual 
capacity did not "measure up" to expectation. Believing the 
placement to be in error, the parents filed a law suit. 
When retested in Spanish, the majority of the children 
scored above the level of intellectually handicapped. This 
particular case was settled out of court but it did provide 
adequate evidence that inaccurate judgements could be made 
when children were examined in their non-dominant langua^. 
The methods utilized in the practicura school resembled, in a 
seemingly less severe mode, this misplacement scenerio. 

Further, Cummins, cited in Bilingual Education 
Newsletter ("Language Proficiency," 1986, p. 4), postulated 
that submersion in a second language, as exemplified, 
usually led to retardation in language and skill abilities 
because it imposed an impossible task: learning basic skills 
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and learning a new language at the same time. In the school 
system of this practicum, the Hispanic child was submerged 
into a totally English-laden environment and faced with the 
normal exit-skill criteria and basal requirements as all of 
the other children. Ho special considerations were given 
beyond the classroom teacher's assessment and the resultant 
adjusted instructional mode. Gersten and Woodward (1985 ; p. 
75) refered to this as a "sink-or-swira approach for those 
not proficient in the language of the dominant culture. M It 
was an immersion" model in its purest, unstructured form, 
they contended. 

Other than the BCIA tutoral program (which too was in 
English) , the child was forced to attempt to leern English 
in a nearly impossible setting. Recent findings had cast 
doubt on the wisdom of non-English or limited-English 
speaking children being placed into any learning situation 
where only English was spoken (Hakuta, cited in Goleraan, 
1986, p. 1) and no consideration given to "bridging the gap" 
between the two languages. The problem was obvious. 

The Project Description for the Florida Migratory Child 
Compensatory Program (1986) stated that nearly 40 percent of 
all the migrant students surveyed were at least one grade 
level below that which their age wculd indicate. It was 
estimated that from 2.5 to 3 million children were of LEP 
status in the United States; they represented the most 
undereducated group of Americans (National Foundation for 
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the Improvement of Education, 1982). Since most of the 
children were of Hispanic origin and did form the largest 
majority of NBP and LEP children in both the United States 
and the current school system, the implication needed to be 
considered when addressing the problems of the target 
children and the potential long-range goals of this 
pract icum. 

None of the system approaches to NEP or LEP children 
enhanced the child's potential to effectively function in an 
English-speaking school environment. Therefore, the 
"failure factor" for these children was partially destined 
by the lack of programs to deal with their language 
problems. Frustration and defeat in the primary years was 
almost assured. Historically, a proportionately small 
number of Hispanic (migrant) children remained in school 
through the 12th grade from those who started at an early 
age (Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program, 19L6, p. 
13.). Could the frustrations with the English language be 
one of the reasons for the apparent failure to hold 
children-at-risk in school long enough for them to 
successfully graduate? 



The Problem Touches Others 
The Hispanic children may not have been the only 
people affected by their placement into the regular 
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classroom. The teachers who were charged with their 
educational "upbringing" were faced with the day-to-day 
frustrations imposed by having to instruct children who 
could not comprehend either the language being spoken or the 
differing cultural concepts espoused to American, 
English-speaking children. Limited instructional time could 
be devoted to purely language instruction since curriculum 
guidelines, exit criteria, and "implicit" requirements for 
the successful schooling experience of all children were 
well known. Therefore, it was believed that teachers seemed 
to operate under the assumption that sinco there was no 
common language to teach to, monolingual or serai-bilingual 
students had to learn the language by daily unplanned 
exposure <vis-a-vis. , peripheral participation and forced 
submersion). Consequently, retentions at the primary level 
were seemingly expected for these children and generally 
accepted as the standard course of their early academic 
career. 

The academic progress for the other children in these 
classrooms might have been hindered by the necessary 
dilution of instructional approach while the regular 
classroom teacher attempted to meet the needs of the 
Spanish-dominant students. Certainly, time was still devoted 
to these children for reasons such as the professional 
educator's personal belief in equal educational opportunity, 
personal commitment to attempt to teach each child, and 
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j ob/perf ormance evaluations. However, the quality and 
quantity of needed instruction could have been questioned. 

Therefore, with time and resources being of critical 
importance, it was believed that teaching was directed 
towards the language-majority population who were 
functionally effective in English. In fact, The U S. 
Commission on Civil Rights (1973) found that low achievers 
were treated differently in schools by teachers, peers, and 
others, Interestingly, they revealed that Mexican-American 
students experienced more interactions with teachers than 
majority students in only two areas — giving directions and 
crit isizing. 

Children who spoke some other language (in this case, 
Spanish) in the home received the best the system had to 
offer at that time. But did this provide them with the 
ability to compete equally with their peers? 

In 1974, the Supreme Court ruled in Lau vs. Nichols 
that the public schools must provide special assistance to 
children with 1 imi ted- Engl ish proficiency (Gersten & 
Woodward, 1985). Further, the compliance status in 
accordance with the Regulation implementing Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 was in question. Are students ol 
limited English-speaking ability being denied an equal 
educat i ona 1 opportunity? 
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Konollngual and semi-Mi inguai Hispanic primary age 
children who were the educational responsibility of the 
school system were placed into regular classrooms without 
receiving prior English language instruction in preparation 
for that placement. Therefore, equal educational 
opportunity and parity with other children was not present 
since the language of instruction, English, placed a 
constraint on their ability to functionally operate within 
the confines of the mandated curriculum and required exit 
skills. 
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Section B 
PROBLEM DOCUMENT AT I ON 
The true existence of this problem was exhibited in 
three ways. The following measures were utilized to 
exemplify the need for problematic resolution to the 
dysfunctional situation as it existed: 

1. Survey of Educators : Pilot School 

A survey of the teachers at the pilot school was 
conducted during the week of June 2-6, 1986. This survey 
was requested by the county administration and asked 
teachers for an opinion on the currently enrolled students 
in their classes according to a specific criteria*. 

The results of that survey are presented in Table 1. 
Table 1 

Survey of Educators: Pilot School 



Grade~Level Children Meeting C riteria* ~a) t * (b^ ai^™cT. 

Pre-K 15 
Kindergarten IS 
First Grade 19 
Second Grade 34 
TOTAL 86 



Note: * The criteria used iu the establishment of 
eligibility for a teacher's inclusion of students on the 
list were as follows: 
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<a> Have iinrteci English proficiency (i.e. speak a 
primary language other than English); 

<b> are presently having difficulty in school, due to 
their limited Engl ish proficiency; and 

(c) would benefit from a program of intensive English 
instruction. 

At the time of the survey there were 422 children 
enrolled. Approximately 20% of the student population <86 
children) were included on the lists of students seemingly 
in need cf intensive English instruction. 

2, Interviews with Educators : Administrators 1 Views 

An interview was conducted with the principals of two 
elementary schools with at least a 10% Hispanic (migrant) 
enrollment at some time during the academic 

year. The interviews focused on <a) problems that had been 
identified over the history of the Hispanic child's 
placement in their schools, <b) oast attempts at 
resolutions, and <c) what was perceived as the best possible 
method to handle the problem of language deficiencies. 

Additionally, the Coordinator of Migrant Services for 
the county schools was interviewed to ascertain what goals 
her program had set for the future and how those goals 
related to the current perceived problem. 
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the pilot school, the principal of the sister school (with 
grades K, 3, 4, and 5>, and the Coordinator of Migrant 
Services. An overview follows: 

The principal of the pilot elementary school had to 
initially approve any new or innovative program within his 
school authority? his positive response to the proposal had 
to be a very early step in the process. He agreed with the 
writer that a problem was occuring and that the writer's 
initiative to attempt some measure of resolution was 
certainly acceptable. Therefore, he approved the submission 
of the initial proposal to his superiors and was a helpful 
critic in formulating and refining the possible solutions. 

The principal of the sister school also strongly agreed 
that such a program was "Ion;; overdue." Her comment of note 
was that if she had the funds available to hire a teacher 
she would - n ready have this type of program in operation, 
Additionally, she indicated that she had many times in the 
past attempted to persuade the administration of the need 
for such a program; she was well aware of the political and 
personal challanges that had previous]/ thwarted its 
commencement . 

In turn, the Coordinator of Migrant Services was 
interviewed about possible granting foundations which mi^ht 
fun-* a language program for limited-English children. 
She, too, was highly supprrtive of any additional attempts, 
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to achieve equal educational opportunity for all children. 
Her response was one offering any help she might afford. 

Consequently, it was determined by the writer that a 
problem did exist and that he was not singular in his 
belief. Further evidence as elicited through these steps 
provided impetus to continue to investigate the problems and 
devise possible solutions. 

3. School Records: Children's "Views" 

School records of ten Hispanic monolingual or 
semi-bilingual children were examined and compiled from 
three previous yenrs. These children were identified by 
kindergarten and first grade teachers in the pilot 
elementary school. Their judgement, along with test scores, 
promotion/retention records, and current placement, provided 
evidence that Hispanic children who exhibited deficiences in 
English were forced to spend artificially extended periods 
of time in the primary grades until language proficiency was 
exhibited and a concurrent ability to master required skills 
evidenced. The records are compiled in Table 2. 

The Hispanic children selected were screened to insure 
that they did have a normal intelligence range and were 
developmentally (as perceived by their classroom teacher) 
ready for the grade in which they were placed. No names 
were used and the children's identities remained 
conf ident ial . 
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Table 2 

Overview of the School Records of Ten Hispanic Children 



Child 


Age 


Current 


Expected 


No. 


Retentions in 


No. Times 






Grade 


Grade 


in 


K, 1 , and/or 2 




_AP* 


1 


9. 5 


2 


4 + 




K<1) ;2nd<l> 


1 


<f r. 1st) 


2 


9.5 


2 


4+ 




K<1) ;2nd<l> 


1 


<fr. 1st) 


3 


10. 5 


2 


5 




K(l) ; 2nd<l) 


1 


(fr. 1st) 


A 
** 


1U, u 


3 


5 




K(l) j lst<l) 


1 


(fr. 2nd) 


5 


10. 0 


3 


5 




K<1) 


2 


(fr. 1 & 2) 


6 


10. 0 


3 


5 




K<1) 


2 


(f r. 1 & 2) 


7 


10. 0 


3 


5 




K(l) ; 1st (1) 


2 


(f r. 1 & P. > 


8 


9.75 


3 


5 




K<1) ; lst(l) 


2 


(f r. 1 & 2) 


9 


9.5 


3 


4+ 




K<1) ; 1st <1> 


?. 


(f r . 1 & 2> 


10 


10. 0 


2 


5 




K<1) ;2nd(l) 


2 


(f r. K & 1 ) 


NOTES: 


This table 


can be read 


in the following manner using 



child 4 as an example. "This child is ten years old and will 
be in the third grade for the 1986-87 school year. The 
child was retained once in kindergarten and once in first 
grade for a total of four years in two grades. The child 
did not pass the second grade during the 1985-86 school year 
and is being AP'd to third grade." 

*AP indicates "Administrative Placement": The child 
had not met the minimum required skills but was placed into 
the next grade because of age. previous retentions, physical 
stature etc. Ages were rounded and the grade level wae for 
the 1986-87 school term. 
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Section C 
ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 
The writer believed that the root causes for the 
absense of a viable and specific objective-based ESOL or 
bilingual instruction program for SEP and LEP Hispanic 
children in the primary grades stemmed from a number of 
causes political, pragmatic, and parental. He reasoned 
that the specific situation at hand was one in which all 
three factors had contributed to both <a> the absense of 
actual NBP and LBP programs within the school system and (b) 
the perpetuation of the myth that these NEP and LEP children 
were being serviced. 

Politics and the Problem 

It was "common knowledge" that previous administrations 
in the county school system, those with the strongest power 
base, had very personal beliefs about NEP and LEP children 
and the role of the school system in their education. They, 
of course, had a legitimate right to their opinion. The 
influence, to that point, had thwarted known efforts to 
undertake any specific program, beyond the ECIA Chapter T 
program for migrant children. 

On April 8, 1982 the Kindergarten Teachers Association 
of the county schools sent a letter to the assistant 
superintendent. That letter indicated a "definite need for 
a County Language Development Center for Non-English 
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speaking children" (personal communication). It indicated 
that every school in the county was represented in this 
request and that the need was particularly necessary BEFORE 
the children were entered into the regular kindergarten 
classes. Seven months later, November 16, 1982, at a 
regular school board meeting, one of the items mentioned was 
this letter (proposal). The superintendent at the time made 
a comment to the board about the proposal and it was 
recorded in the Minutes as follows: " . . . He further advised 
that he and" ...the assistant superintendent... "had 
discussed this at some length and it was their general 
philosophy that students learn best being exposed to English 
as much as possible and being in an English speaking 
situation, they pick it up rapidly." The implication was 
that the situation as it stood presently, "an English 
speaking situation (the regular classroom) , " was enough. 
Their personal philosophy prevailed. The Chairman of the 
school board concluded that she "jusnc wanted to advise 
people in the community that there was a program on the back 
burner" (Minutes of the Regular Meeting of the School Board, 
November 16, 1982) . 

Additionally, another proposal was submitted during the 
same year from the Coordinator of Migrant Services (personal 
communication, 1982). That proposal outlined many specific 
items to consider and plan, including budgetary factors, 
curriculum, and implementation procedures. From all 
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board for consideration. Even though the well-written 
proposal addressed the entire issue from 

the perspective of school board policy, apparently nothing 
was done. 

The writer believed that previous administrations had, 
in soma way, politically turned on a "red light" to any 
proposal about implementing programs for NEP and LEP 
children within the system. Apparently, their belief that 
the children should learn English through unplanned and 
peripherally administered exposure had impacted on any 
proposed idea or plan. The writer had speculated on these 
factors based on personal conversations with those who were 
directly involved (those who wrote the proposals) and 
knowledge gained through continuous employment in the school 
system. He did not preclude the possibilities that other 
factors were involved in their decision-making processes 
which were not general information. 

It was his conclusion also that the political reality 
of such a system inhibited other lower-level administration 
figures from exhibiting too much concern about the issue for 
fear of losing favor or ambivilence and lack of interest. 
One personally involved educator who had remained committed 
to the resolution of this problem summed up the political 
ramifications and the philosophical justification employed 
by those who were in power (and others with the same 
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Fiscal Pragmatics and th £ Problem 

Large and important publically funded organizations, 
such as school systems, operate within the confines of a 
distinct, well defined, and public budgetary structure,, 
Nothing changes without considerations placed on the impact 
of that change in relation to the fiscal considerations. 
Nothing moves without money. 

The county school system had. not been willing, for 
whatever fiscal reasons, to undertake the challenge of 
providing LEA funds needed to implement an NEP or LEP 
permanent program within the structure. It was believed 
that conflicting philosophical beliefs coupled with the 
general attitude about tbe unstable nature of the (migrant) 
Hispanic population had fostered the unwillingness to 
attempt a funded solution. Even though all NEP or LEP 
children were not of migrant backgrounds, it was believed 
that that population was the one referenced during the 
decision-making processes. From the School Board Minutes of 
November 16, 1982, "He (the superintendent) advised that the 
problem was a budgetary one because these youngsters are 
scattered throughout the County and it would be a tremendous 
transportation problem" (i,e, bussing them to one Language 
Development Center). The possibilities of school-based 
instructional programs to service these children did not 
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surface. The immediate concern was the money irivolvod in 
transporting the children from all parts of the county to 
one center. Again, the prevailing budgetary considerations 
precluded other alternatives. 

It was believed by the writer that the issues of 
presumed lack of funding for any new or needed program had 
become the primary, acceptable reason for non-implementation 
of an KBP or LEP program. When the question was asked, the 
money wasn't available. 

Parents and the Problem 

Children who came from Hispanic backgrounds and who did 
not communicate in English seemed to reflect their patents 1 
language ability. Speaking only Spanish may have meant "no 
language" when English was dominant. Whether this was 
actually the case was unimportant; The fact remained that 
the parents of Hispanic children had not been vocal enough 
in their children's educational experiences and had not 
questioned the current lack of viable programs to service 
the children. The people who would have had the most 
political influence had done nothing to impact on any needed 
changes! 

The writer speculated on these reasons since he had had 
some contact with Hispanic parents. That speculation 
centered on the lack of language ability and perceived lack 
of status (vis-a-vis., their language, cultural background, 
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employment position, and consequent fear to question), Of 
utmost importance was their apparent lack of knowledge about 
what was needed and how they could have, in fact, changed 
the system. 

Another speculation surfaced about whether the parents 
desired their children to become bilingual or whether they 
really cared. Years of migratory life style for the 
majority of HEP and LEP parents could possibly have given 
them the attitude that English proficiency was not 
necessary. Within their own communities, the dominant 
language was something other than English. And perhapR that 
community was more important than that which the American 
school community espoused. This possible cause remained 
the most difficult to measure. However, its existance could 
have provided the most profound reason for the perpetuation 
of the system as it operated. 
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Section D 
LITERATURE REVIEW 

Overview 

The particular challenge that faced the writer in the 
development and implementation of a pilot project for HEP 
and LEP children was not one of "Which program wrs the most 
likely to produce the results desired?", "How did we select 
our population?", or "Did 'structured immersion' or 
'transitional bilingual' represent the model we believed 
in?". The challenge seemed blatently direct: Develop a 
program and implement a proposed solution, "It is generally 
recognized that the American system of public education has 
not been as successful in meeting the educational needs of 
language-minority students as it has been with the general 
student population" (California State Department of 
Education, 1982, p. 1). Since the second largest minority 
in the United States was that with Hispanic origins, 
comprising 7% of the population (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1980), it seemed that the challenge needed to be 
addressed expeditiously and with educational soundness, 

The literature, therefore, provided the impetus for an 
investigtion of the continuing debates on the issues, ideas, 
and information available. It afforded th*. opportunity to 
research myriad program options and philosophies while 
colating differing successful projects into a dynamic and 
unique instruct iona 1 approach . 
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Legal Precedent^ 

Undoubtedly the most noteworthly place to begin a 
review of the literature was in San Francisco and 
Washington, D.C. 

In January, 1974, the United States Supreme Court ruled 
ix * Lau v, Nichols that the San Francisco Unified School 
District failed to provide all non-English speaking students 
with special instruction to equalize their educational 
opportunity. The plaintiffs in this class action, 1800 
children of Chinese ancestry, charged that the District had 
abridged their rights under the U.S. Constitution, the 
California Constitution, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and the California Education Code. Although the Court 
did not rule on the violation of the U.S. Constitution, it 
did find that the District violated the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 by denying an equal educational opportunity for the 
children it served (Schweitzer, 1985). This case set a 
precedent for all school districts with language-minor tty 
children in their system. There was no specific educational 
model espoused for serving these students. Justice Douglas, 
writing for the Court, indicated that no specific remedy 
would be urged upon those teaching English to the students 
of Chinese ancestry who do not speak the language (Baker, 
1983). The Court provided a reference point, however, £or 
any further challenges to Title VI — The "Lau Decision" 
(Gersten & Woodward, 1985). That name, and the decision it 
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represented, remained a focal point in the literature and 
the strongest official federal position taken. 

In 1975 the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare issued a memorandum outlining the 
specific remedies for the elimination of the unequal 
educational opportunities for NEP and LEP students in the 
schools (Cardenas, 1975) as a response to the Lau decision. 
The Lau Rsmediea, as- thsy had generally become known, 
required that conpliance plans must have four phases: <a> 
student identification, <b> student language assessment, <c> 
analysis of achievement data, and <d> program offerings; 
that the schools must systematically and validly ascertain 
which of their "clients" were different and plan, prepare, 
and implement instructional programs to match their 
characteristics. The general guidelines were established. 

Notwithstanding, a vast amount of confusion over the 
interpretation of the rulings had created numerous and 
varied influential philosophies around the country. Yat t in 
the attempts to resolve the specific problems inherent 
within a particular school district, the Lau Remedies 
legally remained the guiding influence in designing 
solutions. 

Historically, the Federal Government has been ii.vuJed 
in passing laws and providing funding for the children with 
limited English proficiency. The 1968 Bilingual Education 
Act or Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Act CFSEAi 
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of 1965, as amended, provided supplemental funding to meet 
the needs of children with limited-English language 
abilities. In 1974 The Bilingual Act was passed and 
superseded the 1968 Act. Children nc longer had to be from 
low-income families to participate in the programs 
(Schweizer, 1985). And in 1978, The Bilingual Education 
Act, Public Law 95-561, Education Amendments of 1978, Title 
VII, further defined the needs that h^d to be addressed for 
these target children. It required the schools to teach (a) 
some degree of each child's language, <b) some degree of 
English, <c) some degree of each child's native heritage, 
<d) somo degree of the cultures of all children in the 
United States, and <e> maintain some degree of class 
integration (National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 
1979, p. 3). 

One of the most recent court decisions, a current focal 
point for the refinement, vis-a-vis suraraative evaluation of 
previous landmark court decisions ard laws, was the case of 

Keyes v. Denver . On December 30, 1983, a Federal District 

Court in Colorado found the Denver Public Schools in 
T >ioiation of the Equal Education Opportunity Act of 1974 for 
their failure to provide adequate programs for LEP students. 
That decision and the resultant orders were reflected as* 
strong justification for the adequate development of 
instructional programs to meet the needs of NEP and LEP 
children for all school systems in the United States. 
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<1), Ihere is a legal obligation to assist all 
LEP students even if there is only one 
student of a given language group, 

<2>. All potential LEP children must be given 
formal oral and written assessments of 
their skills. 

<3). Persons who have responsibility for the 

education of LEP children must be qualified 
in the area. 

<4>. All programs must seek to develop both oral 

and written language skills, 
<5>. And, the measure of a program is whether a 

student is ultimately able to compete with 

his English-speaking peers (" Keys v. 

Denver ^ A 984, p. 1) 

The literature was reviewed for problematic resolutions 
to the challenges of NEP and LEP students as it related to 
these important court decisions and the personal and system 
beliefs of individuals and their schools. Tantamount to the 
real success of achieving equal educational opportunity by 
concerned educators, innovative decision-makers, and those 
who write about NEP and LEP students had to be a unilateral 
belief in the necessity for language and educational parity. 
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The Debates 

Philosophical, logistical, and methodological 
controversey surrounded the issue of the "correct method" 
and "proper timing" for teaching the English language to NEP 
and LEP Hispanic and other minority language children 
(Cardenas, 1975; Carrison, 1983; Crawford, 1987; Gersten & 
Woodward, 1985; Hakuta, cited in Goleman, 1986; Jacobson, 
1976; Met, 1984; Santiago, 1985; Troike, 1983). How 
children best learn when they had limited ability to 
communicate or comprehend in the dominant language of this 
culture, English, continued to generate heated debates. 

That controversy had generally focused on two major 
distinctions regarding the instructional methodology. 
Enmeshed in pedagogical jargon yet all purporting the 
ultimate goal of serving language-minority children, 
numerous variations and interpretations were found: Should 
children be taught in their early'years in their native 
language to master necessary ski lit,? Or should they be 
taught the English language to do th= same thing? What 
abilities do they possess and can they COMPETE? 

Gersten & Woodward (1985, p. 76) argued that until the 
home language had taken a firm root within the child and was 
a secure base for starting a buildup of English, educators 
should teach in the domi-nant language of the child. This 
sentiment was shared by others who had drawn the same 
conclusion ("Language Proficiency," 1986; Rodriquez-Brown, 
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1979.) Their proposition revolved around the belief 
that bilingual education was actually " individual ized 
instruction 0 and therefore was teaching, in its purest 
sense, to the strengths of the ch^ld — his own language. 
The contention remained that when Spanish was firmly in 
place, the transfer to English of the skills learned in 
Spanish would be easily accomplished; without the primary 
language of the child firmly in place, the •• Mismatch Theory 
of Bilingual Education" pervaded (California State 
Department of Education, 1982). That theory argued that the 
l*ck of academic success for the language-minority student 
was in direct relation to the discontinuity between the 
language of the home and the language of the school. 

Further, Cummins ("Language Proficiency," 1986, p. 4) 
stated that literacy skills transfer from the first language 
to the second. The strength of the first language in the 
child's repertoire was postulated to have an advantage, not 
only on the development of the second, but on the 
formulation of future intellectural abilities (Hakuta, cited 
in Goleraan, 1985). According to these theorists and 
educators, therefore, proficiency in the first language was 
of paramount importance in order to succeed in the 
acquisition of the second and promote the highest 
intellectual capacity possible. It was suggested that the 
educational remedy for under-achievement then could be to 
match the language of the school to the language of the home 
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(California State Department of Education, 1982), 

Similarly, in 19<'6 the executive committee of Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages <TESOL) adopted a 
position paper recommending ''bilingual instruction, 
including an English as a second language (ESL) component, 
as the preferred model for instructing students of limited 
English prof iciency" (Troike, 1983, p. 8), At what ages 
and/or what was the estimate about the amount of bilingual 
schooling when decisions could be made that children were 
firmly in control of their home language? 

The age question assumed relative importance when 
considering earlier studies (Duncan & DeAvilia, 1979; 
Kessler & Quinn, 1980) wiiich found negative consequences 
associated with with what was refered to as »» limited 
bilingual ism* 1 — lessr than native like skills in either 
language. LBP children, while learning the second language, 
lost their competence in their native language. 

Conversly, the evidence indicated that there were 
cognitive and academic benefits of true bi 1 ingual iem, 
adequate and functional abilities in two languages, Skills 
and competencies could be developed in both languages 
simultaneously (Crawford, 1987). 

Questions arose. Should the first language be 
thoroughly taught before beginning the second? But, would 
that age, when a firm grasp of the native language was 
assured, inhibit their ability to "compete" with their 
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English-speaking peers? Was it too late if it was not until 
the middle elementary years when they were " prepared" to 
transfer to English? Should the transfer be performed 
simultaneously while both languages were being learned? 
Were the children being stifled? Or serviced? The complete 
bilingual model provided the impetus f or more questions. 

The case for "structured immersion»» in the education of 
language minority children was being built by other 
theorists and practicioners as an alternative to the 
bilingual model. This model was an immersion program 
whereby the second language became the mode of instruction 
at the level of ability of the student. Gersten and 
Woodward (1985) reported that research in two U.S. school 
districts indicated that this type of program had enduring 
postive effects with low income, language-minority children. 
Bmpirical evidence from the Uvalde and Pacific City 
projects, as reported by these authors, indicated that 
immersion in the English language under strict, "structured- 
guidelines had proven highly successful for the children 
involved. Evaluation of the Uvalde project included data 
collected over 11 years. Students were evaluated after 
attending Follow-Through classes for three full years; they 
were tested then on the Metropol it ian Achievement Test at 
the end of third grade. The students scored above or near 
the national norm on the language subtest and at, near, oi 
above on th« national median level on the math achievement. 
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The Pacific City Project seemed to draw similiar 
conclusions. After two years in the program, 75 % o.f the 
immersion students had reading scores at or above grade 
level, whereas only 19 % of the transitional (bilingual; 
students were at that level. 

Met (1984) argued that mastery of English and 
simultaneous mastery of curricula objectives could not be 
attained without "specific intervention strategies." Her 
belief, however, was not that the language-minority child 
should be taught exlusively through her hoiae language as in 
the true bilingual model but rather through "caretaker" 
pedagogy with a focus off of language and linguistic 
performance in English and on communications and experiences 
instead. This concept was referred to as "Comprehensible 
Input" (Krashen, 1981) or the "Natural Approach" (Terrell, 
1981). Met's approach resembled the methodology that 
parents might use to teach their own child the home 
language. That caretaker approach also suggested that the 
first language could be used for subject matter instruction, 
if necessary. Additionally, she hypothesized, when usage of 
the primary language appeared as conducive to the child's 
success at a particular time, it enhanced the values 
associated with the language and culture of the child and 
fostered a receptive attitude on the language-minority 
student . 

Yet the controversy over "transitional bilingual" and 
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"structured immersion" continued, with neither side ser-miny 
to relent in its belief. "The education of 
language-minority students must be approached with caution 
and objectivity; there is more than one answer to this 
issue, " countered Santiago (1985) in his published rebutal 
to Gersten and Woodward. 

Empirical evidence per se remained the only viable 
method to determine the success of any educational program. 
The successful completion of mandated exit skills, pre- and 
posttest scores paralleling hoped-for achievement "gains," 
and myriad assessment instruments which purported to "prove" 
intellectual ability were the data that educators translated 
into percentile ranks and raw scores. Since researchers and 
educators had not designed any reliable method to justify 
and/or prove "success" or failure other than objective 
testing measures (save for subjective, personal judgements), 
how could determinations have been made about the 
long-range, cognitive effects that any program really 
offered? All sides of the debate seemed to claim victory. 

A paradox involing semantics and interpretation 
evolved when comparing these educational approaches. All 
of these models related their educational basis in 
individualized instruction. For example, the transitional 
bilingual model, individualized in Spanish to the child* s 
strong area — his native language. The other built its case 
for individualized instruction from the pace and level of 
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English utilized in the classroom and with the child— the 
strength was in the ability of the child to build English 
skills according to his own capability. Where was the 
child's strength? Was it in her/his native language or in 
the ability to learn English? 

Saville and Troike (1971) added more fuel to the debate 
embers with regards to the abilities of youn 6 children. 
Learning a second language, they contended, proved to be 
immensely easier when a child was young and became more 
difficult as the child matured towards puberty. The sacond 
language could be introduced while the child was still 
developing his first provided that there was minimal 
interference with the literacy skills. If that was the 
case, then the bilingual model would not necessarily have 
seemed appropriate. 

However, I220 (1981) argued conversely that oider 
learners were more capable of mastering a second language 
because of their vastness of prior experiences and their 
more highly developed academic and primary language skills. 
He built his case on the belief that a thorough mastery of 
the primary language enabled a greater ability to master the 
second. Young learners, therefore, would not find it 
easier, as Saville and Troike postulated. The immersion 
model did not, therefore, appear to offer the most hope. 

The Seminole County (Florida) school system modeled 
their own E.S.O.L. program for languague-def icient children 
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to renembls ths structured imJBersion methodology CSohwe i z**\ , 
1985, p, 12). The author noted that " , , , Emphasis in the 
E,S, 0,L, Program is given to the development of 
communication skills in English, Listening and speaking are 
reinforced through reading and writing," Specific 
information on techniques utilized was not directly 
mentioned; the overall goal was "taking students where they 
are in terms of English language proficiency and skills 
development, and allowing them to proceed at their own 
learning pace," This county's experiment seemed to not take 
issue with the linguistic ability of the children. 

Similarly, the School Board of Broward (Florida) County 
(School Board, 1985, p, iv) purported to use the 
"transitional" model. Yet, the primary language was used 
only "to the extent that it is necessary zo promote the 
acquisition of skills." There was no specific mention of 
content areas or native language instruction: "Intensive 
English instruction is given to the students," However, it 
was implied that the native language remained an integral 
part of the instructional methodology. One of the goals of 
the program was to "Enable the limited English proficient 
student to progress within his/her grade level while 
learning English," How much the home language of the child 
was actually used in these classrooms was unspecified. 
Could grade level achievement and skill requirements, 
however, have been met with children of limited English 
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ability? Did "transit ional" mean that the ultimate 
responsibility on the language of instruction rests with the 
professionals who worked with the childreu and render 
decisions on when transition to intensive English should 
proceed? This might have led others to believe that what 
was written may not have been the actual practice. It also 
might have led others to believe that this approach WAS the 
best for everyone involved. teachers making decisions about 
instructional methodology for the children in their charge. 
The goal seemed to be to teach English and service the 
children, regardless. 

The School Board of Pinellas (Florida) County spoke 
directly to using a bilingual model with their Greek LEP 
children. 

Bilingual instruction is the main mode of 
instruct ion. .. the use of two languages, one of which is 
English and... Greek. ...This design is based on the 
philosophy that LEP students who have minimal levels of 
primary language and literacy skills will receive 
instruction in their dominant language until a 
specified level of competency is achieved, according to 
grade level. The introduction of English literacy 
skills will be dependent on two factors: (1) 
Proficiency in English as a Second Language (ESL); and 
(2) Primary language literacy skills (M. Koukoulakis, 
personal communication, March 11, 1986). 
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Implications 

Certainly, the vast preponderance of 1 iterature 
relating research results, program designs, methodological 
approaches, legal guidelines, and learning philosophies wil h 
regards to the education of tfEP and LEP children was 
overwhelming. The writer found the arguments convincing, 
albeit confusing. 

The implication, however, for the short and long-range 
goals of any bilingual program seemed to be summed up by 
Jacobson (1976). He talked of biiingual education as 
striving for linguistic and cultural balance in an attempt 
to solve some of the problems brought about by the tugs and 
pulls between two ethnic groups; that the search for a 
common denominator might be enhanced by the understanding of 
cultural and linguistic aspirations. 

Likewise, Blanco (1976) related that bilingual 
education could be the mechanism for generating a new 
attitude in the United States toward non-English languages 
spoken here. Further, the type and quality of interactions 
between students seemed to be critical elements in 
overcoming traditional status ranking tendencies and 
establishing constructive relationships (Cohen, DeAvila, & 
Intili, 1981). Allowing only unplanned and incidental 
contact between majority and minority students may only have 
reinforced negative expectations. Could affording bilingual 
educational opportunities to children help ease some of the 
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understand one another? 

In summation, it seemed that no one theory or principle 
had proven to be the most viable. . Educators had, on the 
whole, been supportive of specific programs to instruct NEP 
and LEP children enabling some measure of transition from 
one language and culture to another. No educator had flatly 
denied any need to provide services; all had been 
unilateral in affirming the necessity for equal educational 
opportunity for all children. 

How and when that equal opportunity was presented 
remained the fuel for continuing debate, 
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CHAPTER III 



ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

General Goals 
The immediate goal of this practicum project was to 
design and implement a model educational program for 
non-English proficient <NEP> and limited-English proficient 
(LBP) Hispanic children as required by the dictates of the 
1974 Lau decision and the legal precedents imposed. The 
express goal wr to enable increased language proficiency 
and strive for educational parity within the county schools 
through a model instructional program for kindergarten and 
first-grade age NEP and LEP children at the pilot school. 
Finally, the ultimate goal was to create an educationally 
significant program suitable for incorporation and expansion 
within the county school system. 



Behavioral Expectation s 

The following goals were projected for this practicum. 
Objective 1: 

Eighty percent (80%) of all new kindergarten and 
first-grade age Hispanic NEP and LEP children (as measured 
by the IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test <IPT>; see 
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Appendix C for jvermission to use) will be entered into the 
pilot program within the first two days of enrollment at the 
primary school. 

Objective 2: 

Seventy percent <70%) of the continuously-enrolled 
students entered into the progran for the 1986-87 academic 
year will increase their English language proficiency by at 
least one score level on the IPT within eight months of 
enrollment in the program (see Appendix A for IPT score 
levels and entry/exit criteria). Those children w^o enter 
the program and withdraw (for a family move, for instance) 
and return within the same academic year will be credited, 
for the purposes of this objective, for only the months of 
actual attendance in the pilot program. 

Objective 3: 

Forty percent (40%) of the kindergarten and first-grade 
age Hispanic LEP students (level C or above on the IPT^ will 
achieve grade level status as measured by standard county 
exit criteria within eight months of entrance into the 
program and be qualified to enter a regularly-assigned 
classroom (excluding students who exhibit any learning 
disability other than Engl ish- language deficiency). 
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Objective 4: 

The school board and their representative 
administration officials will, at the end of the sixth month 
of program implementation, receive a report of the program's 
progress and will submit that report into the Minutes of the 
regular School Board Meeting; a majority of school board 
members will elicit a favorable response on the progress, 

Objective 5: 

Ninety percent (90%) of the parents of 
qualif ied-to-enroll children will sign a consent form within 
one week of their child's entrance into the program; that 
consent will outline the program goals and objectives, 
Additionally it will indicate their willingness tc be 
supportive of the program and their child's participation, 

Objective 6: 

Forty percent (40%) of the target-students' parents 
will visit the pilot school site at least one time during 
their child's tenure in the pilot program and spend at least 
30 minutes in the classroom or during a class activity; the 
same percentage will attend at least one Parent Information 
Meeting (see Appendix B) sponsored by the program. 

Objective 7: 

By February of 1987 there will begin a formal effort on 
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the part of the School Board to sacure or appropriate tho 
necessary funding for the continuation or expansion of the 
program within the regular instructional budget or for 
development of another program which attempts to resolve the 
problems of NEP and LEP Hispanic children in the county 
schools. 
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Evaluation Instruments 

Objective 1: 

Continual surveillance of possible children to enter 
the program was to be attained by instructing the office 
staff to list those students who entered and who appeared to 
meet the eligibility criteria of the program. They were to 
report that information to the program teacher as the 
students entered. All kindergarten and first-grade age 
students who, from observation by the office staff and 
primary specialist, appeared to be of Hispanic origin (or 
appeared to have other- language limited-English proficiency) 
were to be tested with the I?T. This diagnostic measure 
would identify those children who exhibited Engl ibh-language 
deficiencies. This testing was to be the responsibility of 
the pilot program teacher. If it were found that the child 
was not proficient in the English language, the child would 
be referred to the program. 
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It was anticipated that some parents of Hispanic FEP 
and LBP children would not desire their child to be entered 
into a program that would directly address the service needs 
associated with limited-English proficiency. Therefore, tho 
success measure indicated 80%. 



Objective 2: 

The IPT was to be utilized as the primary evaluation 
instrument to test language proficiency levels. Since 
children were evaluated on entrance, the pretest provided a 
baseline from which to compare the success Of the program's 
express goal with each child. Potential exiting for the 
child was to be evaluated again on the IPT Form B and on the 
child's progress on the county's Pupil Progression Plan. 
The IDEA IPT was selected as the testing measure for this 
pilot since it was a different instrument than the 
already- in-use one within the Chapter I migrant tutoral 
program. Additionally, its uncomplicated format, speed of 
administration, and level correlations associated with the 
total IDEA oral language program were a consideration. 

The children were to be tested by a bilingual aide to 
determine the proficiency level of the native language 
(Spanish version, IPT). Although it was not anticipated 
that this information would be utilized in any other way 
than as an aid to instructional planning for the children, 
the writer reserved the right to compare English language 
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acquisition with the level of native language competency 
during the course of implementation and, if desired, report 
these comparative results. 

Appendix A has an explanation of the classifications of 
a student's language proficiency levels along with the 
criteria for entry and exit levels from which comparisons 
can be made in judging the specific success of this 
objective. 

Objective 3: 

Level C <per IPT criteria) children were at the minimum 
"survival rate" with English proficiency. These children 
were considered LBP, limited-Bngl ish proficient, within the 
language development scales utilized for the model. It was 
expected that they would exhibit a readiness level for 
academic performance at their age level within eight months 
of program exposure. 

Normal school system exit skill criteria required fo.- 
kindergarten and first grade children is presented in 
Appendix D. 

Objective 4: 

A full report was to be submitted to the school board 
(via the office of the Assistant Superintendent) for its 
review. That report was to entail: 

1. The numbers of children serviced; 
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2. Data on the progress made by the children in 
the program in English language acquisition 
and mandated exit skill criteria as per the 
county's Pupil Progression Plan; 

3. Volunteer activities and response to the 
program; 

4. Parental input, comments, and numbers who had 
attended the Parental Information Meetings 

5. Teacher reactions to the program (from pilot 
school > ; 

6. A program Advisory Panel report (see Appendix 
G for membership and responsibilities); 

7. News items that were published with regards 
to the program. 

The school board and administration would then have had 
the opportunity to rate the relative success ol the program 
in its pilot status and make its recommendation, 

Objectives 5 and 6: 

The success of the program and the desire to eliminate one 
of the presumed reasons for the problem initially rested in 
the support of the parents involved. Their signatures on 
the "Consent for Participation in the Node] Classroom" (see 
Appendix H> were to be indicative of beginning parental 
awareness with regards to the school system* s concern for 
their child's education. Additionally, their direct 
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involvement within the classroom for a short period and 
their participation in the Parental Information Meeting was 
to enhance their knowledge about the importance of language 
parity and equal educational opportunity. This objective 
was to begin to create more concern and stimulate the growth 
of an enlarged knowledge base for parents. 

Objective 7: 

From the outset of the implementation, the writer 
proposed to investigate potential funding sources for this 
program and/or some form of bilingual/structured immersion 
program for the county schools. As part of the continuing 
evolvement and improvement in the system, budgetary 
considerations were to be researched. The writer proposed 
to have available all the necessary information and 
undertake, in tne name of and with the approval of the 
school board, direct application for funding from granting 
sources, government agencies, or the LEA. 



Summation 



The goals and objectives of the practicum were clear. 
The ultimate goal remained an implicit and integral part of 
the entire process. This county did not have any program to 
serve the educational needs of NHP/LEP children. It was 
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hoped that this pilot project would set a precedent 
for the development and eventual permanency of full ti 
teaching units for ALL NEP AND LEP children in the cou 
schools. 
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SOLUTION STRATEGY 
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Introduction 

In this school system, the only temporary solution was 
to BEGIN. The commencement of a directed program was the 
most important first step. 

Thusly, it was appropriate to evaluate the operating 
solutions to similiar problems and investigate the possible 
solutions to this current educational challenge for the 
purpose of laying the foundation needed to build and expand. 
However, the understanding remained that pedagogical 
techniques and/or delivery models were secondary to the need 
for the opening of a classroom with the specific purpose of 
addressing the educational inequality for NEP and LEP 
chi ldren. 
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There were numerous and varied purported solutions for 
effective educational experiences with children whose 
primary language was not English. 

The overviews described are those that were found in 
the literature; they were the models in most general use in 
American school systems. 

The models described indicate that considerable 
conflict has arisen with regards to solutions for the NEP 
and LEP student population in America's schools. Not all 
models, by any means, are referenced; however, the major 
theories, and their resultant modifications, are addressed. 
Any conclusive judgement on the best approach has yet to be 
made, if ever. 



The Transitional Bilingual Model 

This model espoused the teaching of English only when 
the native language was firmly in place (Cummins, cited in 
"Language Proficiency," 1986; Lambert, cited in Gersten & 
Woodward, 1985). Required school skills, even in the 
American school, would be taught in the home language 
(depending on the assessed language ability of the student > 
with the transfer of literacy and academic skills from the 
first language to the second later in the child's school 
career. It maintained and further developed the skills in 
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the native language while the introduction, maintenance, and 
development of English proceeded concurrently (Goonen, 
Angulo, & Velez, 1983). The emphasis was on achieving 
mastery of educational skills in the native language for 
educational parity as dictated by the Lau v. Nichols <1974> 
decision. That decision indicated that schools could not 
expect children to learn English before they learned the 
skills in the content areas. .. they must be learned together 
(National Foundation for the Improvement of Education, 
1982). The English language component was phased in as 
abilities and achievement of the children warranted. The 
native language was then phased out. 

Particular note must be paid to the word "transitional" 
since it refered to a specific instructional mode. 
"Bilingual," by itself, seemed to resemble a generic terra 
which served to identify many programs that dealt with 
children who were in need of (or improving in) second or 
non-native language skills. The use of the primary language 
of the student within the program was acceptable; the prefix 
bi- implied the use of two languages. The Bilingual 
Education Act (Title VII, ESEA) was very explicit in saying 
that "the use of two languages, one of which is English, as 
mediums of instruction" (Troike, 1983, p. 46) should be 
used. Transitional bilingual had refined that concept 
further and actually presupposed a change in the mode of 
instruction from the home language to the second language 
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over the course of the program and language development of 
the children served. An instructional approach utilizing 
the native language early in the child's career was 
expected. 

The writer had discovered, in fact, that the policies 
of the school system and the State of Florida with regards 
to the NEP/LBP bilingual educational plan for children had 
been contradictory and confusing. 

As evidence of this contradiction, the following 
communication was received by the writer from a Program 
Specialist with the Florida Department of Education after 
reviewing the preliminary practicum proposal <F. Carapano, 
personal communication, February, 1936): 

Only students that speak no English or limited English 
should be placed in the bilingual classroom. Bilingual 
students deficient in basic skills should be enrolled 
in traditional classrooms. . . 

The curriculum utilized in the bilingual classroom 
should closely parallel the curriculum utilized in the 
traditional classroom. Adjustments should be made to 
teach skills in Spanish as needed. English language 
development should be emphasized throughtfut the, 
i nst ruct i ona 1 day . 

The skills taught in the bilingual classroom 
should be similar to those in the traditional 
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classroom. The difference should be in the teaching 
strategies. If a skill cannot be successfully taught 
in English, it should be taught using Spanish. English 
terminology can l&ber be added, thus bridging the gap 
between Spanish and English. 

However, the Florida Department of Education "does not 
prescribe to a bilingual policy. Instead, speakers of other 
languages are provided Intensive Bnglish Training to 
expedite their English facility with content area material 
until such time as they become proficient in English " 
(Office of the Commissioner of Education, 1985, p. 9.0). 
This policy, as stated, appeared to contradict the Lau 
decision with regards to insuring educational equality for 
limited-English speaking citizens in (a) mandated content 
areas and (b> further primary-language development . It 
also seemed that the personal interpretations of the 
mandates for the education of these children by the DOE's 
personnel did not reflect the stated Department policies 

If the selection of a transitional bilingual model for 
instruction were acceptable according to state and county 
guidelines, it would have required fully bilingual teachers 
who would exhibit an aoility to understand the intricacies 
of dual-language linguistics and assessment. The numbers of 
fully bilingual teachers (or aides) to staff these 
classrooms, however, had generally been a problem. Trombley 
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(1980), of the Los Angeles Times, reported that even after a 
decade of extended emphasis within the universities to train 
bilingual teachers, Los Angeles still experienced a shortage 
of 8,000 bilingual educators. And locally, the only 
fully-certified teacher at the target school to comprehend 
and communicate in minimal Spanish was the writer. There 
were two aides who spoke Spanish fluently; both were unable 
to read and write the language, 

The writer believed, however, that available research 
on transitional bilingual programs had proven that some of 
the component concepts espoused needed to be incorporated in 
the local pilot program, The particular ideas of <a> 
"bridging the gap" between two languages (Carrison, 1983; 
Met, 1984), (b) increasing cognitive developmant in children 
through their native language (Cummins, cit^d in "Language 
Proficiency," 1986; Kessler & Quinn, 1980), and (c) insuring 
the placement of value upon the native language and culture 
(Troike, 1983) seemed, to the writer, to be worthy af 
inclusion within the planned model. 

The writer attempted, therefore, to secure the approval 
for the use of these three ideas within the confines ol the 
proposed model selected. The question was asked: "Should we 
use Spanish during a part of .he day?" The writer bf-lieved 
that the administration would have approved since (a) there 
were contradictory local and otate philosophies on approach 
to instruction, and (b> there was strong supporting 
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research evidence on the use of the native language for some 
part of instruction. 

However, it was understood very early in the process 
that this school system did not subscribe to teaching 
children in any other but the English language, That 
information was "known." Therefore, the full transitional 
bilingual model was contradictory to county policy as 
expressd, albeit not contradictory to the mandates of the 
Lau decision. 

English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESC)L or ESL) 

This model also bore a generic title which appeared to 
be a "catch-all" for numerous variations on the same theme. 
Children were placed in "separate classes for special 
training in English until they are acceptably proficient, 
and are then placed in regular grade-level classrooms for 
instruction in all subjects in English" (Carrison, 1983, p. 
41). Little, if any, emphasis was placed on tht cognitive 
development of the students via their native language. 

Unlike transitional bilingual, the ESOL model sought to 
enhance the understanding that there should be no assumption 
made about the native language ability of the students; the 
dominant language would be the language of instruction (in 
this case, English). Emphasis in the ESOL model was placed 
on the development of English communication skills as a 
prerequisite to the successful schooling experience for 
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language-minority children (Schweizer, 2985). 

BSOL was generally a full language arts and cultural 
program which included listening, comprehension, oral 
expression, pronunciation, reading, and writing (Goonen, 
Angulo, & Velez, 1983). However, these programs also varied 
in their approach tr methodology, materials, teacher 
training, and curriculum (Troike, 1983) and were 
traditionally taught as highly structured and separate 
subjects (Cardenas, 1975). Research on the effectiveness of 
ESOL programs had been limited because its general premise 
had been accepted largely without question (Troike, 1983}.. 

Critics of this type of program have argued that this 
approach represented a denial that Spanish was as viable a 
language as English (Gezi, Arciniega, & Foster, cited in 
Carrison, 1983). Additionally, those who had a firm belief 
in the true bilingual model would raise the question: "What 
was the significance of limiting the cognitive development 
of the children by denving them a further enhancement of 
higher-level academic skills in their native language?". 

The writer believed that the program for migrant 
children resembled some measure of ESOL philosophy, 
particularly as it was perceived by the administration. 
Therefore, it was thought that adapting any new model 
educational program and attaching the ESOL title to it would 
not have enabled the writer to develop a program unique to 
this particular educational situation and separate it from 
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the "perceptions" of the current migrant projects. 

Since the general BSOL approach utilized a " pull-out" 
technique for instruction, it seemingly would not have met 
the needs of this project as a full-time delivery model. 
The techniques of language instruction utilized in the ESDI 
model were important pedagogical considerations, however. 

ESL Immersion and Bilingual Education 

The Detroit Public Schools (Bilingual Pupils, 1986) 
experimented with a program which taught the children for 
half the day in English and the other half in their native 
language. Although the results were inconclusive, the 
community-at- large had a positive prognosis for the program 
since it seemed to reflect their personal feelings that 
their children should remain bilingual. 

Met (1984) proposed a "mixture" of the two with 
emphasis on the teaching of English but not at the. expense 
of utilizing the native language to prevent academic 
failure. This model seemed to be an eclectic program with 
emphasis placed on the judgement of the teachers and others 
who work with the children as to the timing and amount of 
native language instruction necessary. 

Met's "caretaker" philosophy was integrated into the 
final model proposed; from all information obtained, it- 
represented the most conservative, evolutionary (not 
revolutionary) approach to the development at a new program. 
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The Maintenance Model and Restoration Project 

This program sustained the native language and culture 
throughout the elementary program while the " Rest or at Ion" 
project (Garcia, cited in Baker, 1983, p. 106) attempted to 
restore the native language to those who never spoke it 
(i.e. American Indians, Greek immigrants). 

Originally, maintenance of the native language ol the 
children was to remain an integral part of the model 
program. However, it was perceived that due to the age of 
the children, there would have been no need to "restore" the 
native language; they were, generally, able to function in 
Spanish and would continue using the language in their home 
environments. 

The Sink or Swim Model or Continuation of the Current Mode 

Lastly, but most important to devising a solution 
strategy in the current setting, the "Sink or Swim" model 
remained the "in vogue" methodology within this school 
system. The immersion in this model was complete, albeit 
unfortunate. Children were placed into the classroom and 
forced to attempt to learn the language and the required 
skills at the same time. Minimal regard was made to their 
language deficiency in English; they were matched with the 
peere who had similiarly-tested academic prowees. Thie model 
neither met the requirements of the Lau decision nor placed 
a value on the humanistic considerations of the educational 
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equality, cultural value, or psychological health of the 
target children. It was a do-nothing model and 
unacceptable. 

That mode was the precipitous reason for the design of 
the objectives and goals of this practicura proposal and 
project . 

liams (cited iu Baker, 1984) stated that 
" America's bilingual experiment is a vast network of 
projects evolving without clear direction. M Those projects 
all espoused some measure of sound educational and cultural 
practice; each attempted to persuade in favor of a 
particular emphasis or methodology. Yet, no one model had 
proven itself as the ultimate successful weapon tc battle 
language inequality or stave off the personal and 
professional biases evident at different times and at 
different places. Additionally, each model appeared to have 
some components which were common to all models. It seemed 
that semantics, verbage, and interpretation were the 
practice when justifying or explaining differing approaches 
and ideologies. 

The writer saw that a number of the component part?3 of 
the differing models appeared to be valuable considerations. 
Believing that three carried some merit, he gleaned specif jo 
points as a baseline from which to develop his proposed 
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solution: 

1. Transitional Bilingual 

* Using Spanish to " bridge the gap" 

* Establishing value in the Spanish language 

2. ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Languages) 

* Eng 1 i sh- language t eachi ng approaches 

3. ESL (English as a Second Language) Immersion 

* A "caretaker" philosophy for language learning 
Yet, commencement of a program had to be the first step 

toward making any pedagogical decisions. Hence.., the 
evolution of the proposed pilot program. 



Proposed Solution : The LILAC Program 

The name LILAC was an acronym for Language Intensive 
Lab Accelerated Classroom, The reasons for selection of this 
title were multi-fold; it was representative of an eclectic 
pedagogical philosophy coupled with a flexible logistical 
and instructional approach. The uniqueness of LILAC rested 
in the fact that it was the only known proposed program of 
its kind in the county schools. 

Most importantly, the writer felt that naming the 
program insured its identity. That identity, therefore, 
gave it recognition and indicated the existance of <=,uch a 
specific program within the schools. It would have teen 
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difficult to "bury" something at a later date with a name 
which would become associated with a unique set of goals. 

The idea for the LIIAC program evolved from the need to 
provide additional services to the Hispanic population at 
the elementary school (as a model for the county schools). 
The original idea was born out of the definitive need to 
develop an d Implement a viable, dupllcatable, and 
educationally significant program without <a> Incurring any 
new budget requirements, <b> changing or adding to the 
staff, <c> changing facilities, or <d> securing any new 
materials. It was born In "poverty". 

Since the evolution of the idea for the NEP and LEP 
students came Into being and the tentative proposal was 
submitted to the administration, however, an unexpected 
event occurred: The new assistant superintendent for 
instruction quietly embraced and encouraged the idea; he 
counter-proposed to attempt to fund an aide position for the 
program. An additional aide position was to enable a 
"fully" bilingual paraprof essional staff member to be 
assigned to the pilot project. It was also to afford the 
opportunity to develop the LILAC model unencumbered with 
concerns about the rearranging of support staff within the 
pilot school. 

It was believed that the assistant superintendent 
realized the distinct need to assist the LEP student 
population. Mounting evidence of that increasing 
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system-wide belief had been been found in the planning 
document entitled "Five Year Comprehensive Educational Plan" 
(School Board, 1985, p. 16>. The Districtwide Instructional 
Priorities for 1985-86 stated: "Develop and conduct an 
assessment to determine scope of need for programs for 
students who lack facility in the English language." The 
LILAC proposal was to begin to address that priority. 

The approval to implement a pilot program was not fully 
obtained until August of 1986. The additional aide position 
was assigned to this unit just before the commencement of 
the school year (see Appendix F for a narrative description 
of the evolution of the program from its original proposal 
to the date of this report). That position was funded 
through the office of the assistant superintendent. The 
classroom, as anticipated, was considered a regular unit 
within the school and was assigned to the first grade team. 
It was not a seperately funded unit. Therefore, it was 
assumed that the new class would not be servicing any less 
than the average number of children for the first gi ade 
classes. 

The administration, by their approval, had made a 
statement: Specific programs are needed to service the 
population of Non-English and Limited-English speaking 
children in this school system. 
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The L I LAC Program Goals 

The writer had believed for many years that 

language-minority children were being handicapped in their 
academic progress through the present system within the 
county schools. The program for NEP and LEP children was a 
"hit or miss," "sink or swim" philosophy — Gersten and 
Woodward's (1985) total " immersion. ". 

Therefore, a set of overall goals, a "wish list," was 
formulated and advanced by the writer in anticipation of 
attacking this educational dysfunction: 

1. To commence a program to begin to meet the 
requirements of the 1974 Lau Decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

2. To design and implement an English- language 
instructional program for primary-age Hispanic NEP/LEP 
children at the elementary school level as a model for 
possible expansion within the entire school system. 

3. To provide NEP and LEP children from the ages of 
five to nine (those in kindergarten through first grade) 
with the instruction necessary to (a) develop literacy 
skills in English as a second language and, (b) increase the 
cognitive and experiencial learning process in Spanish as a 
primary language . 

4. To provide NEP and LEP children wjth curriculum 
instruction in Spanish (approximately 207.) AND English 
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(approximately 80%) enabling an approach zo equality of 
education and the ability to eventually compete on academic 
levels with language-majority children. 

5. To enhance the children's self-esteem and pride in 
their Hispanic background and heritage. 

6. To mainstream all NEP and LEP children into the 
supplemental school programs of music, art, physical 
education, and media immediately upon entrance into the 
program. 

7. To seek the active involvement of the parents of 
NEP and LEP children in their children's education. 

8. To offer second language instruction to 
English-speaking children as enrichment to their 
instructional program; and require that these children work 
as peer tutors within the LILAC program. 

9. To continually assess English and Spanish language 
acquisition and functioning and adjust the instructional 
approach accordingly. 

The writer felt thai these goals were worthwhile to the 
total development of a new program. They were, however, 
adjusted according to the evolutionary status of the pilot; 
some were eliminated early in the planning process. 

The LILAC model was approved for this one classroom: 
The county school system's approval to implement a program 
of this type was the major obstacle that was overcome. The 
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intent to provide a service eliminated any discriminatory 
effect caused by no program offerings at this one school. 

These original program goals sought to enable the LILAC 
class to effectively offer some measure of 
cognitive-academic development to the students in their 
native language. This goal quickly became impossible since 
the pilot teacher was unable to speak Spanish beyond the 
basic communication level, the assigned "bilingual" aide was 
unable to read or write in Spanish, and the administration 
indicated that the program was to be structured English 
instruction along with regular exit skill requirements. In 
essence, there was no time or talent to offer an enhancement 
of the primary language. 

One of the original "causes" for the lack of programs 
within the school system was postulated to be the 
noninvolvement of parents. This, also, became q jiekly 
evident as a weak program goal. Parent?; continued to remain 
aloof from their child's schooling, regardless of tie new 
approach for improving the chances of success. 

Finally, the program goal of offering second lanp ( ua R .- 
instruction to English-speaking children was not all, wed by 
the local school administrator. She felt that the 
incorporation of that type of offering coulci have diluted 
the effort with the LILAC model and become a hindrance for 
the pilot teacher. 

Generally, all other program goals, to some measure, 
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were addressed during the implementation process. 

The LILAC Program Design 

The model was designed to closely parallel the 
affective and cognitive domains espoused by Bloom in 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Book 1 and Book 2 
(Bloom, 1954; Krathwohl, Bloom, & Masia, 1964). The writer 
believed that these domains represented the best approach to 
the development of not only the English language but the 
enhancement of cognitive functioning and cultural 
self-esteem for NEP/LEP children. Content and language were 
a means to each other (Idaho Department of Education, I960). 

The instructional approach to the county curriculum 
elements and LILAC program goals revolved around the ideas 
postulated by Tyler <1949). Those principles formed the 
background by which the LILAC model attempted to reach 
its overall goals: 

Continuity 

English immersitfn coupled with "caretaker" pedagogical 
teaching techniques at basic prescribed skill-building 
(curriculum elements) allowed the students to effectively 
function, grow, and experience success regardless of current 
language ability. 
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Sequence 

Bach successive success experience built upon the 
preceding one. As new English- language abilities unfolded 
and required skills were mastered, the student was moved 
toward parity and the ability to compete with his 
ma j or i t y- language peers . 

Integrat ion 

This element in the model allowed for a unification of 
all behaviors enabling the student to achieve a singular 
successful view of his/her educational experience. The 
horizontal and vertical interchanges built confidence in the 
student by encouraging and fostering the development of <aJ> 
literacy in the English language, <b> a value in both 
cultures and languages, <c> approach strategies towards 
county Pupil Progression Skills within the abilities of the 
child and <d> an attitude of success. 

The "key" idea of enabling success for all the children 
was the thrust of the program design. 



The LILAC Program Descripti on 

Since the pilot program was a model for the school 
system, the method of organizing the specifics of 
instruction evolved throughout the implementation. The 
basic philosophy and rationale of instruction generally 
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followed the model described. A continuing log reflected 
the day-to-day successes, failures, innovative ideas and 
techniques; it narratively described the dynamics of 
instruction. Many changes and adjustments were made at 
each step of the program as the need dictated. 

Examples of those changes are outlined in the following 
guiding principles for instruction: 

1. The emphasis in the LILAC program was not on the 
basic exit skill requirements espoused for the 
language-majority children in the school. If the children 
were non-English proficient, those mandated skills (see 
Appendix D) were utilized only when they could be easily 
incorporated into the language and experiential program of 
the LILAC model. The children needed to have enough command 
of the English language in order to be successful with small 
approximations towards reading/language arts or the content 
areas. 

2. I nst ruction focused on language experiences in 
English; the emphasis was on teaching readiness concepts 
necessary for success in the regular classroom and the 
regular instructional mode. Language and social experiences 
resembled kindergarten criteria, adjusted to the asre and 
interest of the child. 

3. The direct teaching of the English langauge for 
complete fluency was the primary and driving mechanism for 
day-to-day activities. 
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4. Directions were given in Spanish, if necessary, 
particularly when those directions enhanced the possibility 
that the child would be able to compete on the desired 
activity <i,e, math skills). Equal opportunity for 
comparable academic performance was not hindered because the 
language of instruction predisposed a lack of understanding 
of the method of approach to an activity, test item, or 
required skill. 

Initially, linguistic connections between the two 
languages were purposefully fostered. If a child could not 
comprehend something in English, Spanish was immediately 
used — English, Spanish, English, Time was not wasted at the 
expense of immediate comprehension, 

5. Curricular objectives were identified during July 
and August, 1986 with instructional implementation begun in 
August, 1986, The IDEA Oral Language Program (Ballard & 
Tighe, 1985) was utilized as the basic and beginning 
management program for teaching the language. The writer 
enhanced the LILAC program from that point on a day-to-day 
and case-by-case basis. 

6. Progress toward the ultimate goal of language 
proficiency was assessed by utilizing the IDEA Oral Lan^Ud^e 
Proficiency Test, Students were tested as it was felt that 
they were ready to proceed to the next level on the IDEA 
program, 

7. The evolving scope and sequence wub arranged to 
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conform to basic ESOL teaching philosophy. It wa^ unique; in 
this setting and for this school system. It was a 
laboratory approach to intensive and accelerated language 
instruction in preparation for full integration into the 
American educational mainstream. Successful experiential 
understanding was a teaching philosophy. 

The local school administrator, the principal, was in 
general agreement on the principle that children could not 
be taught reading and language arts skills along with other 
content skills without first acquiring the necessary English 
fluency to attack the tasks. She did require that when the 
students were "ready" to begin the normal curriculum t: ack 
that that should be undertaken. There was no pressure 
applied; this class WAS different. 

Therefore, for those NEP and LEP children who were 
unable to follow the curriculum model for the schools, the 
LILAC program addressed the oral language issues 
immediately. The children's experiences were almost totally 
oral: learning about their environment, relating their 
understandings, and the development of basic communication 
skills. Not until the children had enough comprehensible 
understanding of the language did they begin to relate that 
to the normal curriculum standards. The attempt was to 
insure a feeling of success for the students at every step 
in the process. 
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It should be noted that there was a strong emphasis on 
insuring that the children appreciated the value in their 
own language. Although English was being taught, the 
children knew that Spanish was equally important. 

In sum, the LILAC program entailed using an eclectic 
methodology as the mcst viable method of instruction. Due 
to the preponderance of literature and research on the 
available instructional approaches and the realization that 
no one method had proven to be the "cure-all," the LILAC 
model evolved throughout the course of the implementation 
period. The instruction generally fccused on the 
utilization of Spanish only as necessary to "bridge the gap" 
and insure a strong, positive understanding of English. The 
learning of English was the primary focus in the LILAC 
program, but the value in the home language was emphasized. 
Specific learning experj ices were designed with Tyler's 
(1949) general principles as they related to curriculum 
development. The cultural heritage of the children was 
integrated into the program, particularly as it related to 
regular curriculum skills. Thusly, the dynamics of this now 
program allowed for changes as necessary and adjustments 
when required. It truly was experiential and experimental. 
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The LILAC Program Entry and Exit Criteri a 

The majority of the children serviced in the program 
were children who would have qualified for kindergarten or 
first grade placement. 

In April of 1986 a writer-initiated and unofficial 
school survey was conducted of all classroom teachers in the 
pilot primary school. That survey asked for the names of 
children who would be retained in their grade or be 
administratively placed into the next grade for reasons 
directly related to limited language proficiency. It was 
hoped that a list of children could bo generated which would 
enable early placement into the pilot program. Due to the 
fact that most all of the targeted children were of migrant 
families, it could not be determined whether they would be 
in attendance at the beginning of the new year. These 
children were, however, assigned on a tentative basis to the 
program based on that survey- 
Enrollment of additional children to the LILAC program 
took place during the first week of school in August of 1986 
and during the course of the year. Children who appeared to 
qualify from initial screening procedures (i.e. office 
interviews) were given the IPT to determine English language 
ability. Entry classifications of students per these 
criteria can be found in Appendix A. 

The LILAC children were assigned to a self-contained, 
hetrogeneous grouping. Initially, all children in the class 
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had soiae measure of limited-English ability. 

The local administrator agreed to allow a rap on the 
number of children assigned to the model classroom at 25. 
When the number of children who would have potentially 
qualified exceed that cap, individual decisions had to be 
made on which children would exit to the regular classrooms 
or if a waiting list for entrance would have to be 
established. No children were exited who did not meet 
minimum standards of English language proficiency as 
determined by the IPT criteria. 

The LILAC Classroom and Staff 

The LILAC classroom was a self-contained unit within 
the regular building ("open" space) until January, 1987, 
when the class was moved into a newly-built portable 
building. Additional staff included a full-time aide who 
was assigned to the unit. 

Sample Lesson Plan Integrating the LILAC Components 

A sample daily lesson plan for instruction within the 
classroom can be found in Appendix G. 
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CHAPTER V 



RESULTS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

General Commen ts 

This practicum project will be considered a success for 
the following reason: 

Prior to August of 1986, this school system did not 
offer any county-wide and suitable programs to service the 
needs of limited-English proficient children. The 
particular educational handicap that these children 
exhibited, the inability to effectively function and compete 
because of a non-English speaking background, was not 
seriously recognized by the administration; equal 
educational opportunity was being denied this population of 
children. 

This practicum proposal and the resultant 
implementation of one pilot for the 1986-87 school year has 
resulted in a beginning commitment to service these 
children. It must be assumed that this prolect was the 
"seed" for the now-planned expansion of the LILAC model 
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during the 1987-88 school year to two additional schools to 
serve as county-wide "centers" for all limited-English 
proficient children, in grades K-8, who are the educational 
responsibility of this system. Additionally, the school 
system has agreed to "umbrella" within this LILAC/ESOL model 
an already existing, isolated program at the vocational 
school which was purporting to service the needs of high 
school students. 

The implicit purpose of the practicum has been 
accomplished: The county school system has recognized the 
educational needs of this population of children and has 
made a commitment to provide a COUNTY- VIDE program to 
service them. 



Results and Analyses of Projected Goal s 

Comment 

The original goals and behavioral expectations for the 
LILAC model were important and guiding considerations during 
the actual planning and implementation and served to assist 
in further refining the program for continual improvement. 
By no means has the final "product" been identified, 
however. The 1986-87 school year represented the most basic 
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of foundations; the "building' 1 now needs to be constructed. 

The challenges encountered along with the successes 
and failures identified can serve to encourage and direct 
other school systems and, most importantly, offer hope to 
these children-at-risk. 
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Objective One 



Bighty percent <80%> of eligible children at the pilot 
school will be enrolled in the LILAC program. 



Results 



Table 3 indicates that a sustantial number of 
qualif ied-to-enroll kindergarten and first grade children 
were actually entered into the LILAC program. It can be 
reported that this behavioral expectation was accomplished. 



Table 3 



Percenta ge of Kindergarten and First Grade Stu dents JgnrolTed 

Grade Level IPT Tested Qualif i ed Enrolled Percentage 

K 19 14 17* 100 

1 38 25 24** 80 



Totals 57" 39 437 



87 



Notes: This data was collected from August 25, 1986 through 
May 1, 1987. 
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* Three child ron wara onto r*o^ uK 1-1 * *-%»«^ -> ^. ^ ,j 4. ^» 4_44.4-.i').~ 

qualify but who were, after a brief stay in the class, shown 
to not need the service. The 14 qualified children were 
enrolled. See explanation #1 below. 

**Five first grade children were not entered into the 
program because of teacher (regular classroom) Judgement. 
However, four children, who initially did not qualify but 
were accomodated due to the slightly disproportionate number 
than the average first grade in the school, were entered at 
another time during the year. Seemingly inconsistent 
denials and acceptances were in response to the fluct> ^tang 
numbers of children within the school and the LILAC program 
throughout the course of the implementation period. 

Analysis 

Generally, there was never a time when there was a red 
"shortage" of students to enter the program. 

It should be noted that early in the implementation 
process the class contained only 10 children. At that time 
(and due to some gentle prodding from the principal who 
believed that the class was not "holding its own"), the 
writer began to poll the classroom teachers, Including 
secon grades, to ascertain if there were additional 
students who might possibly qualify for enrollment. A 
number of others were "identified." 
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Two second grade children and a number of less 
qualified first graders were entered into the LILAC 
classroom. Coincidental ly # during that four week time span, 
a number of children entered the school who qualified for 
enrollment due to LEP status; they were of kindergarten and 
first gr-ds age. Therefore, at the end of the month of 
October, 1986, th< class size had swelled to 28 children. 
Upon the consent of the principal and teachers involved and 
over the course of one month, approximately seven children 
were returned to their original classes (including the 
second graders) or to classrooms that were able to 
accomodate them. 

These movements from the LILAC class were justified by 
the following: 

1. Some younger children seemed intimidated or 
inhibited during the language testing process. Therefore, 
their language levels showed a considerable handicap with 
English. After remaining in the classroom for enough time 
to feel comfortable, the children exhibited an age/etage 
level of cognitive/academic language ability which was 
considered sufficient to be placed in regular classrooms, 

2. Some of the children who qualified were 
experiencing difficulties beyond the language barrier. Two 
of the second graders, as it finally surfaced, were being 
considered for testing for a specific learning disability. 
These ohildrn were not new to this school. Their langu&qe 
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ability was less of a handicap than their jotentJal 
exceptionality. 

3. By the end of the third month of iraplementat ion, 
the principal and LILAC teacher, the writer, announced to 
the teachers that it would be impossible and unreal 1st J c to 
accept any other than kindergarten and first grade children. 
It would be necessary to "clean up" the criteria and deny 
second grade qualif ied-to-enroll children. The numbers of 
young children who were enrolled and the expected number to 
enter (via migrant movements) precluded the older population 
of students. 

4. Finally, the LILAC classroom was still considered a 
first grade unit and, therefore, was not obligated to accept; 
second grade students. 

Objective Two 

Seventy percent (70%) of entered students will raise 
their IPT score by at least one level within eight 
continuously-enrolled months in LILAC. 

Results 

A perusal of the information obtained during the course 
of implementation indicates that a total of 16 students w^io 
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enrolled in the program for eight or more months. Of that 
number, 15 raised their IPT score by at least one level. 



Table 4 

Percentage of Children <H=16 ) Vhn JRai^e^_lPTjScqre Level 

Score Levels y umber Percentage of JTpta 1 

A to B 3 18.75 

A to C 3 18. 75 

A to D 0 

8 to C 4 25. 00 

BtoD 2 12.50 

C to D 3 18. 75 

Total % Raised Language Leve l 93 . 75* 

No Change 1 6.25_ 

Grand Total 16 ^_100. 00 

Notes: *A percentage of 93.75 indicates that this 
expectation was met. These tests were given on H^y 1^ 1987, 
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The writer postulates that the directed English 
language instruction and limited emphasis on mandated 
curriculum components allowed for a more rapid acquisition 
of basic interpersonal communications abilities on the part 
of these young children. The number of children v/ho 
improved in their level of language competance as measured 
by the IPT instrument seems to indicate success with the 
evolving instructional approach. 

It must be noted that, due to the short length of this 
pilot, no conclusion can be fairly drawn concerning the 
effectiveness of the LILAC program in increasing 
cognitive/academic language proficiency particularly as it 
might relate to the successful 1 acquisition of basic and 
mandated curriculum components. Decisions such as these may 
be considered after two or more years of servicing the same 
children in a LILAC model program. 



Objective Three 

Forty percent <407*> of students who enter at IPT level 
C will achieve grade level status within eight months. 
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Results 



There were 15 students (K and 1) who entered the 
program and initially tested at level C with the IP? 
instrument screening. Of that number, three (3) achieved 
"grade level" status according to standard county curriculum 

and school-based criteria. These three children were first 

grade repeaters. 

That information indicates that only 20% of the 
students achieved grade level status. This objective, 
therefore, was not met during the Implementation period. 

Analysis 



This information might indicate that, indeed, it is 
nearly impossible to expect a remediation of language and 
English-language curriculum requirements within such a short 
time. The writer reasons that the initial and needed 
emphasis on language skills preempts the ability to assist a 
child with the curriculum (reading/language arts/content 
subjects) in one year. Although language skills are being 
quickly acquired, curriculum tracking in English lags. 

The question might need to be addressed after these 
children have been enrolled in the LILAC model for two 
years. Would there be a point when the ability with 
language would eventually meet the ability to compete 
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required school skills? The three first grade repeaters 
have reached that level of cognitive/academic ability in 
English. Could that have been indicative of an effect iv; 
program or indicative of their increasing maturity axvl 
exposure to English? 



Objective Four 

The School Board/ Administration will receive reports at 
the sixth-month interval on the progress of the L I I.AC 
program. 

Results 

The assistant superintendent requested periodic report*, 
from the writer on the progress of the program including 
numbers tested, numbers entered, numbers denied etc. ; he 
also sought any other relevant inf rraation which might be 
deemed important in the development of the program. The 
criteria for which information was included was left to the 
discretion of the writer. The LILAC program was generally 
handled out of that office and there was no necessity to 
bring this pilot before the Board ax that time. 

Copies of the reports submitted can be found J n 
Appendix H. 
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Analysis 

This pilot, at first, was a small, localized trial for 
a particular school. At the outset, the vocalized concern 
by the writer was simply for the continuation of the model 
at this one school. Therefore, reports were submitted only 
to those influential individuals who were "aware" of the 
program. 

The implicit intent was for the continuation and 
expansion to the entire school system. However, the 
political reality was that the assistant superintendent 
could "make or break' 1 the LILAC model. Therefore, the 
writer did nothing to usurp his authority and damage the 
prospects for the implicit goal. 

The reports indicated the information included in 
Objectives 1, 2, and 3 and were generally showing a distinct 
need for the services of the program at this school. They 
were, the writer hoped, providing conclusive evidence of the 
viable nature of the LILAC model. 



Qbj ect i ve 

Ninety percent (90%) of 
qualif ied-to-enroll children 
participation in the program 



Five 

the parents of 

will sign a consent form for 
and, therefore , a wi 11 ingn^ss 
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to be supportive of the goals. 
Results 

The principal of the pilot school did not feel that 
parents needed to sign a consent form. Therefore, the 
objective was not met. 



Analysis 



The population of children served ir. the lot program 
was generally Hispanic and migrant. It has be i the 
experience of the writer that many of these parents da not 
speak English and infrequently visi" the school or teachers. 

It is assumed, therefore, that the inability to 
communicate in English and the apparent lack of interest in 
the education process thwarts the home/school relationship. 
The writer feels that this scenerio has been Indicative of 
the LEP population at the practicum school; it may not 
representative of other LEP populations, however. 



O b j ect i ve Six 



Forty percent (40%) of the parents of enrolled children 
visit the school and attend at least one Parent 
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I nf or ma t i on Hee t i ng , 
Results 

This objective was not met. Again, parents of children 
in the program did not visit the school for any reason 
except to, perhaps, enroll their child. Many times, parents 
"enrolled" their children by sending them on the bus; the 
school office then ascertained pertinent information from 
the Migrant Office, 

There were two Parent Information Meetings which were 
called to coincide with the school PTA meetings. On both 
occasions, the parents of two children attended. 

Analysis 

The contact with parents of the LILAC children was 
extremely limited. The writer's involvement with the 
process of program continuation, classroom management and 
pedagogical techniques, normal school functions, and 
frequent enrollments and withdrawls of students made the 
contact process difficult. Additionally, these day-to-day 
functions became primary considerations and parent contact, 
after earlier failures, became secondary and less important 
to the overall success of this pilot. 
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Objective S even 

By February, 1987, there will be a formal effort by the 
School Board/Administration to secure or appropriate funding 
for an expansion of the LILAC model for the system. 

Results 

On February 6, 1987, the Assistant Superintendent 
requested a meeting with the writer, his supervisor, the 
Director of Planning, Reporting, and Federal Programs, the 
Director of Elementary Education, and the Supervisor of 
Language Arts. That meeting was introduced by a memorandum 
of January 27, 1987: 

Thank you for your information letter of January 
26, 1987 [one of the quarterly reports]. I have been 
interested in the results, but not able to get back 
there for a visit..,. 

I would like to meet with both of you [writer an<l 
principal] very soon to discuss the program's 
future .... 

Be prepared to discuss your ideas for the future 
as well as show us how the program is functioning. 
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Thank you and keep up the good work < personal 
communication, January 27, 1987). 

The writer was not directly aware of any pressures that 
were incumbent on this administration; however, within two 
months, another meeting was called. The writer assumes that 
some events or series of events had occurred which 
precipitated a meeting with a number of influential 
administrators and the writer. The following proposal was 
presented from the Director of Planning and Reporting: 

It is recommended that a resource specialist 
position be added. The major task of the person in 
this position would be to screen, test^ and staff 
students into the prograraa listed below. . . . 

It is further recommended that we: 

* Continue the teacher unit and aide at [the 
LILAC pilot school] for grades K-2. 

* Add a unit and an aide at t the LILAC pilot 
school] or [another neighborhood school] to serve 
grades 3-5. 

* Add a unit and an aide at C the middle school] 
for grades 6-8. 
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Let these three programs eerve both as school and 
countywide programs. Students would enter the program* 
based upon need as established during testing by the 
resource specialist, . , . (personal communication, April 
7, 1987), 

An additional meeting was called for April 16, 1987, at 
which time a general commitment was received from the 
assistant superintendent to apply to the State of Florida 
for funds to service 125 students through a funding formula 
tied to a new program for "Drop Out Prevention," ThiB 
anticipated funding would allow for the servicing of 
students via the BSOL model by five new teachers, three 
full-time aides, and a resource specialist. 

These events have enabled the writer to indicate that 
this objective was met. 

Finally, the limited-English proficient students in 
this school system would be served beginning in 1987-88 with 
viable, obj ect ve-based programs. 

Analysis 

Informal information received by the writer indicated 
that the following events may have had an impact on the 
decisions about possible expansion. Either by coincidence 
or some other factor, the LILAC program seemed to be 
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instituted at the correct time and was one of the "seed^" 
from which this county would build programs. 

1. On August 6, 1986, this county received a letter 
from the Office of Civil Rights. That letter requested an 
explanation of why there were no county-funded programs to 
service the educational needs of 270 LEP children during the 
1985-1986 school year. It was the writer's understanding 
that prior to this notification the LILAC program had almost 
been eliminated. After this letter however, the LILAC model 
program was approved and an aide assigned to the unit. 

2. In October, 1986, an article and picture appeared 
in a local daily newspaper featuring the migrant student 
population and the writer's LILAC program. Immediately 
after this, the county initiated the building of a portable 
classroom for the LILAC class. Prior to January, 1987, the 
class had been in an open space area (surrounded by 
bookcases) near the first grade classes. 

3. A letter, dated March 26, 1987, was received on 
April 6, 1987, by the county administration indicating that 
the Office of Civil Rights would be making a visit to this 
school system during the month of May, 1987, with the 
express purpose of conducting an audit of the available 
programs and plans for limited-English proficient children. 
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The school systeia WdS put Oil uot, i C6 that the t, i IDG had 
arrived to address the educational needs of this population. 
Ho longer could personal biases dictate policy as had 
seemingly been done in the past. 

4. In early April, a full page article appeared in 
another weekly paper concerning the writer, his class, and 
the goals of the program. Although the main thrust of the 
article centered on the experiences the writer had while 
living in Costa Rica and attending language school, the 
overall message was the need for an expansion of the LILAC 
program. 

Although the writer does net have any specific 
information other than that listed above, he does speculate 
that a series of events, beginning with the early proposal 
for the LILAC model, precipitated an important change in the 
county school system. 
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For a number of years, this county school system had 
neglected its fundamental obligation to offer program 
services for limited-English proficient children. Although 
evidence could be presented that a number of students had 
been served in various and differing types of classrooms, 
there was no organized approach that encompassed the entire 
system. 

During the implementation process with the classroom 
program, more questions were raised than answered. The 
questions, however, enabled the writer to increase his 
pedagogical and philosophical knowledge in the process of 
the education of LEP children. They provided the groundwork 
for planning and implementing revised and improved ESOL-type 
programs for the coming year and into the future. 

By whatever incidents occurred and through added 
exposure in the press (see Appendix I), the writer was 
instrumental in securing a place for these chi ldren-a t-r isk . 
The LILAC program made a difference; the county school 
system recognized and now applauded its existence as THE 
model pilot program. 
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P**rt 3 : Recommenda t j ons for jLhe Futui e 

General Comments 

The following recommendations are advanced for not only 
the continuing improvement of the LILAC model in this school 
system, but for other school systems that (a) may be in the 
planning stages for their own program, or (b) seek 
additional ideas on an already existing program. 

There is no explicit reference to the selection of a 
bilingual model as a delivery mode; the writer's school 
system does not subscribe to that pedagogical philosophy. 
Yet, there is a continuing controversy concerning the 
benefits of the bilingual approach v. immersive English 
amongst educators, government agencies, and the public 
throughout the United States (Crawford, 1986, 1987). 
Thusly, that potential method of using English and r.ho 
native language to teach the children remains as (a) a 
viable alternative and (b) another possible pilot in the 
future . 

The 1987-1988 expansion of the LILAC program will 
include these recommendations within the planning for and 
implementation of the expanded program. 

A discussion follows this outline. 
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Outline of Recommendations for the 1967-1988 LILAC Progi am 

1. Plan for and place LEP children on a specialized 
curriculum track which allows for temporary 
exemptions from language-majority curriculum 
standards. 

2. Provide native language testing and evaluation 
services for the special-needs LEP children with 
possible exceptionalities. 

3. Utilize the services of the special area teaching 
staff (music, art, physical education etc.) via 
prescription co specifically reinforce particular 
skills within the LILAC program. 

4. Allow for the use of two English-language screening 
instruments to ascertain accurate and reliable 
information on the oral language ability levels nt 
potential LEP children. 

5. Plan and provide for the easy and efficient 
"mainstreaming" of LEP children into regular 
classrooms as their language levels increase and 
when such movement is in the best interests of the 
child. 
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6. Keep the numbers of children within the LILAC 
classroom below 20 at any one time. 

7. Insure that an equal value is afforded the n-ttlve 
language of the LEF children. 

8. Utilize language-majority peer tutors and comraunity 
volunteers to increase one-to-one attention and 
reinforce language experiences. 

9. Devote particular attention toward the 
development of positive attitudes and winner 
orientations for LEP children. 

10. Continually keep abreast of current research 
evidence and trends in he education of 
language-minority children. 



Discussion of Each Reconunendat J cm 

1. Delivery of Program Services via Specialized Curriculum 

The delivery model for the LILAC program emphasized the 
acquisition of the English langua<r The native language of 
the children, Spanish, was not utilized except to offer 
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directions or explain some necessity (i.e. school rules, 
etc.). Obviously, the development of oral language needed 
to precede any involvement with mandated curriculum 
components. Communicative approaches to the language needed 
to preceed the cognitive development of meaning (Idaho 
Department of Education, p. ix) necessary for integration of 
the content materials, reading skills, and language arts. 

Therefore, the students were not being afforded the 
opportunity to progress on grade level with their 
English- language peers until the ability with English was 
sufficient to enable some measure cf cognitive/academic 
functioning. Although it was anticipated that this delay 
would be shorter than the pre-LILAC model (the "sink or 
swim" mode), the fact remained that the students would fall 
behind, at least temporarily. 

Is there an approach that would enable the children In 
progress along a parallel track while they were acquiring 
English? Could the county school system routinely exempt 
the students from grade level requirements and create a 
separate track by which LILAC students would be judged until 
the time they were proficient in English? Once the children 
reach this level of English proficiency, how much time for 
remediation with curriculum components will be required? 

The recommendation would be to design and implement a 
LILAC program where students progress along on a different 
curriculum which emphasizes English; using a ".caretaker" 
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approach, the teacher wouid introduce read i ng/ j anguage 
arts/content areas as the students are ready. When the 
students have mastered English, are succeeding with 
curriculum, and are ready to be promoted out of the LILAC 
program, place them, for the following year, at the grade 
level from which they exited. For example, if a child was 
in the LILAC second grade at the end of one year and was 
ready to exit, place the student in the regular second grade 
for a year of "curriculum catch-up" . Assuming no 
exceptionalities, the child then takes a half step forward 
instead of one or two full steps back. 

2. Special Needs and Exceptionality Evaluation 

It was discovered early in the program that thore were a 
number of children who seemed to exhibit some learning 
difficulty in addition to the language handicap. This 
intuitive judgement was made by the pilot teacher and aide. 
However, there was no organized and in-place special needs 
evaluation system for LEP children within the schools. 
There were no tests utilized and no qualified evaluators to 
assist in this process. English language measures were not 
appropriate since the child's inability to fully function 
with the language would have biased the results. 

Two children were identified by the writer early in the 
year as having a severe learning handicap. They were 
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Handicapped unit. For these boys, neither language was the 
direct handicap; they could not effectively function in 
English or Spanish. The process took seven iuonths and 
entailed hiring an outside "specialist" to undertake tho 
testing at a substantial added cost to the system. 

It is recommended that this school system implement a 
specialized program for the evaluation of potential 
exceptionalities in LEP children. No longer can teachers, 
administrators, and evaluators settle for the diagnosis of 
" limited-English proficiency*' when other learning handicaps 
are exhibited. 

3. Coordinated Special Areas Reinforcement 

In addition to the LILAC program, the LEP children were 
faced with the challenge of "other classes, " other children, 
and other teachers. They had wonderful opportunities to 
test their knowledge and ability with English while 
participating in special area classes. 

Early in the pilot, the writer utilized the special 
area progi aids of music, art, physical education, and media 
to directly enhance the skills and concepts being taught in 
the LILAC class. With careful planning and specific 
recommendation from the LILAC program, these teacherr, worked 
from their curriculum requirements and rearranged their 
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materials and approaches to conform to any needed skill 
reinf orceaente in English. 

The art program enhanced the learning of body parts 
during that part of the program when the children were 
tracing and coloring each other's outline. The music program 
worked on Hispanic folk songs and dances when the request 
was made to help the children learn the values in their 
culture and language. The physical education program 
enhanced the children's conception of fair play and the 
feeling of winning, Playground/sports vocabulary and basic 
spatial directions were emphasized as needed. Finally, thp 
media program afforded the chance for the children to hear 
stories about special people who achieved a winning 
attitude. All of these concepts were integral to the 
rounded development of the whole child, the positive 
experiences of English language usage, and future 
cognitive /academic understand ii 

These previously untapped sources for additional 
reinforcement were generally overlooked by the writer as 
avenues to success for the LEP child before the pilot. 

Therefore, it is recommended that a directed and well 
planned approach to special area reinforcement be emphasized 
and documented throughout the course of future program 
planning and implementation. 
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4. Tt. 



The IDEA Individual Placement Test was an excellent 
tool. The screening instrument provided quick and easy 
information about the language ability of these primary age 
children; it was an early asset to the beginning program. 

The conclusive results of this one testing measure were 
questioned by the writer. Some children knew particular 
words (duck, window etc.) but were challenged when the oral 
language parts of the test required simple comprehension of 
sentences or short stories, Conversely, although some 
children were not familiar with a particular category 
("farmer" or "barber", for instance), they were capable of 
discussing what the person did, where they worked, and even 
their personal experiences relative to the meaning of the 
picture , 

The subjective judgement by the writer, therefore, was 
to credit the child with the answer if she could discuss the 
concept of the picture. In turn, word calling without any 
fluid conversational ability did not seem to accurately 
predict the language ability of the child. With this one 
instrument, however, such subjective decisions could 
invalidate the score . 

Therefore, it is recommended that language screening be 
done with the IPT, for instance, and another instrumpnt. 
Decisions then could be based on a broader ranpre of data 
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» i^w u-^,, pOvxue iuui e accurate results. 



5. Mainstreaming of LEP Children 
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One of the inherent problems within the LILAC model was 
the fact that the classroom was considered a first grade 
unit. Therefore, there was a logistical necessity to insure 
that children enrolled within the class remained there while 
the regular first grades were full. (Which was, for the 
most part, throughout the year.) The LILAC program had to 
maintain an equal number of children, regardless of language 
ability. Some first grade children who could have exi eed 
during the year remained in the classroom. 

It is recommended that this program have the capability 
to mainstream children out of the classroom on a part or 
full-time basis as needed. This would indicate that the 
unit(s) would need to have separate funding from the regular 
program. The opportunity for reinforcement appears to be 
far more important than the problems of placement. 

6. Group Size 

The Language Intensive Lab was desigued to provide for 
intensive instruction in English. However, with the 
constraints placed upon the writer due to the required 
average group size and the resultant inability to mainstream 
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to 28, A management problem ensued; when the children 
ranged in age from 5 to 9, kindergarten to second grade, and 
non-English proficient to fully-English able, the writer did 
have some serious organizational challenges. 

It is recommended that the LILAC program limit the size 
of groups and, as much as possible, the age/ability range of 
the students. Too many students with large variations in 
ability can "water down" the positive effects of language 
learning. Time spent on group management and organization 
is time lost to instruction, 

7, Building Value in the Native Language 

Prior to the implementation of the LILAC program, the 
writer observed negative reactions on the part ox the 
administrators and teachers to the Spanish language and the 
children who spoke it. The overall impression generated 
implied that Spanish was secondary to English. It wa<s true 
that the all-English environment demanded English speakers; 
it was also true that, for these children, Spanish l/as the 
on 1 y 1 anguage of i mportance , 

The writer, to his knowledge , was the on ly prof cbs i on,* 1 
faculty member to attempt to learn Spanish. He war.* 1 Im only 
one who spoke to the children in their language when 
possible. He was the only person to allude with directness 
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tin© he epoke of the importance of English in that school . 
The children knew how much the writer enjoyed and valued 
Spanish; they also knew that English was necessary. 
Therefore, the writer felt that his attitude about learning 
Spanish was one model needed to influence the children in 
their attitude about English. 

It was hoped that periodic in-class "discussions" in 
the native language (ovitside of the regular curriculum 
components) enhanced that value and allowed for the 
opportunity to enlarge and refine the children's own 
abilities with th^ir native tongue. 

It is recommended that all professional and 
paraprofesslonal staff members who work in the program irake 
a commitment to express and show by example the value in the 
native language of the children served. 

8. Utilize Volunteers and Peer Tutors 

The LILAC program made extensive use of volunteers and 
peer tutors throughout the entire year. Two volunteers, 
both over 70, devoted a total of three days per week to the 
children. Additionally, a number of second grade students 
(It was their reward also!) worked for 30 minutes each in 
small group and individual instruction as directed by the 
writer. At times, there were five "teachers" working in the 
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classroom at one tise. The children received an Immense 
amount of "free" reinforcement. 

It is recommended that the program tap the resources 
from the community and the school on a very regular basis. 
The coordination of the effort may entail additional 
planning but the benefits are untold. 

9. Develop that Winner Attitude 

The LEP child could enter the all-English schooling 
experience with an excited, positive feeling about the 
experience. However, unless that child begins to feel a 
sense of accomplishment, a sense of achievement, what 
happens to the motivation to succeed? Reinforcement may 
certainly not be found outside of the schooling experience; 
other-language stigmas may enhance the possibility of 
defeat. "'Also, for the minority cLild, immersion in the 
dominant language can reinforce the stigma society attaches 
to speakers of low-status languages — an impediment to 
educational progress, • Mr. Cummins said" (Crawford, 1986). 

It is suggested that any program designed for 
remediation of English- language handicaps pay particular 
attention to insuring that positive, winning attitudes are 
developed in the children. For many children, particularly 
the migrant population, the school experience may be the 
only positive influence available. 

eric lis 
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10. Continual and Up-Dated Inservice Education 

The field of ESOL/Bi lingual education seems to be a 
"hot bed" of controversy (Crawford, 1986, 1987) concerning 
the pedagogical approach, philosophical justifications, and 
government funding formulas. No one party to the 
controversy seems to have the final word. 

Therefore, it behooves all educators to continually 
peruse current clinical and research projects, study the 
success and failures of programs, offer personal and 
professional experiences relative to new or changed 
pedagogical remedies, and generally be aware of the rapidly 
changing nature of the population and its needs. 

These arguments, particularly those for or against one 
type of program or another, need to be included into the 
inservice components of professional staffs who service the 
children. Indeed, none of the controversy seems to be 
disappearing very quickly. 
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Dissemination Plans 

It is the plan of the writer to offer this praeticura to 
the school system in which the writer is employed; the 
report can become a permanent reminder of the state of the 
educational program for its LEP children prior to LILAC 
Additionally, the writer will have the results and 
conclusions available for any other school systems that may 
request a copy. The writer will be available to discuss the 
political and pedagogical challenges he faced. 

The writer has been invited to speak &fc the Second 
Lanauge Learning and Second Language Teaching Conference of 
the University of South Florida's Linguistics Club in June, 
1987. His topic will relate the feeling of being 
limited-language proficient and how those frustrations may 
place constraints on the limited-English proficient child in 
the classroom. 

The most important dissemination will be the 
continuation and improvement in the LILAC program for the 
coming year. The existence of the population and the 
commitment to serve is made; an exemplary LILAC program will 
be the greatest reward for these ohi 1 dren-at-r isfc. 
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APPENDIX A 

LILAC STUDENT LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY CLASSIFICATIONS- 
IDENTIFICATION, EVALUATION, ENTRY , AND EXIT CRITERIA 
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The following is an excerpt from the "Working Kanu^V for 
the LILAC model: 

LILAC STUDENT LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY CLASSIFICATIONS: 
IDENTIFICATION, EVALUATION, ENTRY, AND EXIT CRITERIA 

Entry Criteria 

Identification 

A student shall be identified as a possible candidate 
for the ESOL/LILAC program in the following raannei : 

1. Recommendations from the office staff, primary 
specialist, and/or administration based on interviews with 
the child, the child's parents, or school records; or 

2. Classroom teacher recommendation based on 
observations, class performance, and teacher judgement 
regarding language proficiency. 
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Evaluation Instrument (s) 

The primary evaluation instrument for ascertaining 
language proficiency is the IDEA Proficiency Test CiPT) by 
Ballard and Tighe. Additional testing instruments, such as 
the OLE or Bilingual Syntax Measure CBSfO, may be us^d for 
further assessment if required or recommended. 
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In addition to testing in English <L2>, students are 
also evaluated in their native tongue (LI) if th^re is a 
testing instrument and/or evaluator qualified in that 
language. This evaluation enables the LILAC staff to better 
analyze the effectiveness of teaching strategy and plan for 
individualized remediation of English language inefficiency. 

Admission Criteria 

A student who is recommended for admission into the 
ESOL/LILAC program must meet the following criteria: 

1. The child's honu language (native tongue) must be 
some langauge other than English. 

2. The child must pretest as non-English or 
limited-English proficient on the Idea Proficiency Test <NEP 
or LEP: score levels A through E corresponding to Lau levels 
A or B and based on age/grade at the time of classification; 
see chart for score levels v. age of child). 
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General Language Proficiency Classifications 

NBP Non-Bnglish Proficient or 

Score Levels A and B <IPT Form A) or 
Lau Level A 

LEP Limited-English Proficient or 

Score Levels C (except K-initial), D, 
or E <IPT Form A> or 
Lau Level B 

*FEP Fluent-English Proficient or 

Score Levels F and M (IPT Form A) or 
Lau Levels C, D, or E 

^Students in these categories are not eligible to be 
enrolled in the ESOL/LILAC program. 
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SPECIFIC LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY CLASS 1 M CAT I OH.' ; 





















A 

A 


JD 


p 






F 


M 


Grade Level 
















K-Initial 


Y/F 


Y/P 


> 


> 


> 


> 


> 


K-Reclassif icat ion 


Y/F 


Y/F 


Y/P 


> 


> 


> 


> 


Grade 1 


Y/F 


Y/F 


Y/P 


> 


> 


> 


> 


Grade 2 


Y/F 


Y/F 


Y/P 


Y/P 


> 


> 




Grades 3-5 


Y/F 


Y/F 


Y/F 


Y/P 


Y/P 


> 


> 



Y = qualifies for service in L I LAC/ESOL 

F = qualifies for full-time placement in the LILAC program 

due to severe LEP status 
P = qualifies for part-time placement in the LILAC program 

due to a continuing LEP status 
> = does not qualify for entry or qualifies for oy\t from 

the L I LAC program 

Minimum Placement Time in Program 

The minimum placement time in the ESOL/LILAC program 
shall be for a period of not less than four weeks and shall 
only include those children whose score on initial placement 
indicates an identified limited language proficiency. 
Special thanks is given to Ballard and Tighe, Inc. for 
permission to mention their name in this praoticum proleM, 
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Full-Tiro e Exit Criteria 

The decision to exit the part-time child from the LILAC 
program is a cooperative effort on the part of the child, 
his/her parents, classroom LILAC teachers, the 
administration, and the potential accepting teacher. The 
decision is based on the following criteria: 

1. The child must achieve a score Level indicating FHP 
on a retest with the IPT instrument. 

The retest for potential exit utilizes an alternative 
Form B in order to effectively rule out test/retest bias. 

If there is a question by any member of the exit team 
regarding the appropriateness of exit at that time, the 
potential for success in the new situation (the regulai 
program), or the validity or reliability of the test 
results, exit may be denied until a further assessment is 
completed. The child may be required to take the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure, the Metropolitan Readiness Test, or any 
other instrument deemed appropriate to further estimate thp 
level of language and cognitive functioning, 

2, The accepting teacher must agree to transition the 
child into the regular program and, if necessary, monitor 
closely the child's progress and report to the RSOL/LfLAC 
personnel , 
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The accepting teacher must be an integral part of the 
exit team since the child is on a three month trial br^.ls in 
the regular program. The exit LILAC team (primarily tha 
referring LILAC teacher and Program/Resource Specialist) is 
responsible for the continuing surveillance on the progress 
of the target child and is responsible for assiting, in 
whatever ways possible, to insure a smooth, orderly, and 
fulfilling learning experience. 

Transit iqnary Exit Through Wainstrea ming 

The LEP child may, at a certain time and as indicated 
on the Specific Criteria checklist, be recommended for part 
time placement in the regular program and classroom^. This 
student is still considered to be in the LILAC/ESOL program 
until full exit is achieved. 

The mainstreamlng is designed for each student on an 
individual basis and with the full concurrance of the 
accepting teacher. Mainstreaming may entail anywhere from a 
thirty minute lunch break to the full math, reading, or 
content components of the daily program. Children may be 
nainstreamed at any time that the LILAC teacher and 
Program/Resource Specialist feel that the transition would 
be beneficial to the student/ 

The ESOL/LILAC program is charged wMh a c/mtlnuing 
surveillance on the student's progress or problems. The 
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LILAC team is responsible for insuring that the chJ Id is 
placed in programs which do not contribute to continuing 
student frustrations and which allow for easily observed 
measures of success. 
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APPENDIX B 
PARENT INFORMATION MEETING 
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Notes; PARENT INFORMATION KEETiK~i 

Language Intensive Lab Accelerated Classroom <L I LAC) 

Objective Six of the initial behavioral expectations 
for the LILAC program indicates an prediction that 40% of 
the LILAC children's parents will participate in at leas-it 
one Parent Information Meeting during their child's tenure 
in the program. This expectation is predicated on the 
belief that parental input in a child's education is of 
paramount importance; and that increased knowledge fosters 
positive and cooperative relationships between students, 
faculty, parents, and the school system, 

During the first year of the LILAC pilot program it 
anticipated that the school will sponsor at least two 
Parental Information Meetings. The meetings will entail the 
following: 

1. Introduction of faculty responsible for the 
program, including administrative and support petsonneJ. 

2. An outlining of the short and long-range goals, of 
the LILAC model program. 

3. An explaination of the language classifications an«1 
predicted increased proficienry for their children. 

4. A further explaination of how increased lanp.uay-. 
proficiency will enable the children to progress within the 
normal curriculum. 
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5* An outlining of snip! r leal ev* id«nce s uppo i t, irjy 
specific objective-based bilingual/ESOL/imraerBion program**. 

6. A request for cooperation, support, and assistance 
as needed throughout the year for the continual improvement 
of the pilot program. 

Announcements for the meeting and the meetings 
themselves will be conducted in English and Spanish. 
Children will be invited and will sponsor a short program 
for the parents. Refreshments, made by the children, will 
be served. 
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APPENDIX C 
PERMISSION TO USE IDEA NAME 
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BALLARD & TIGHE, INC. 
Oral language Programs 



(800)32MDF.A (outside C/\> 



4H0 Atlas Suect 
Brea, CA 92621 



May 21, J 986 



Brian Adams 



Elementary School 
Street 

Florida 33561 



Dear Mr. Adorns: 

It was a pleasure to speak to you recently about your pilot 
study wi til Hispanic Migrant students. I hope tN.it you will 
find our IDEA materials helpful. 

Permission is hereby granted for you to mention our name and 
address when you publish your study. in return wc: would 
appreciate receiving a copy of the study. 

Thank you for your interest in our materials. 

Sincerely, y\ 




Wanda S. Ballard 
Vice President 



WSB/wc 
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APPENDIX D 



SCHOOL SYSTEM EXIT SKILL CRITERIA 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 



[3 Introduced 

■ Tested; Not Mattered 



- Tt-bled; MnaUred PUPIL . . 

SCHOOL BOARD OF COUNTY 
KINDERGARTEN READING /LANGUAGE ARTS STUDENT CHF.CK SHEET 



KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
' SCHOOL 



MOTOR 
COORDINATION 


VISUAL MOTOR 
, PERFORMANCE 


1 

Crept 


K 


S 


A 


13 • 


R 


8 


A 








Eye 

movement 








2 

Walks 
forward 








1 Q 

Buttons 
and 

unbuttons 








3 

Walks 
backward 








20 

Copies 
circle 








4 

Jumps 








Copies) 
square 








5 

Gallops 








22 

Copies 
circles of 
different 
sizes 








6 

Runs and 
stops on 








7 • 
Walks 

beam 








2C 

Copies 

triangle 








6 

HaJances 
on one foot 








24 

Works 8-10 

piece 

puzzJe 








9 , * 
Catches 

lx»un-bug 








25 

Holds and 
cuts with 
scissors 








10 • 
Throws 

heon-bug 








26 

Templates 








11 

Hops 








27 • 
Writes 
first name 








12 

Houncee 








13 

Strikes 








28 
Ties 

shoelaces 








14 

Kicks 










15 

Skips 








16 

Turns 
gages in a 








17 

Holds a 
pencil 









VISUAL 
PERCEPTION 



29 

Matches 
shn^c 

objects 



30 

Matches 
shapes on 
paper 



31 

Matches 
pictured 
seta 



32 

Matches 
numerals 
on paper 



33 

Matches 
letters on 
paper 



34 

Match ea 
direction 
of design 



35 

Matches 
words 



Identifies 

different 

t*nrds 



VISUAL MEMORY 



37 

Names 

objects 

from 

memory 



38 

Identifier 

missing 

detail 



39 

Recalls 
pictures 



40 

Recognizes 
order of 
pictures 



41 • 
Remembers 
order of 4 
letters 



42 

Recalls 
word forms 



43 c 
Identifies 
upper case 
letters 



44 

Identifies 
lower case 
letters 



YEAR 19. 



19L 



; KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
' SCHOOL 



YEAR 19. 



SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHER 





YEAR 19 
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A wlMTOH Y 
PKRCEIMION 



45 
Ihntin- 

fiuubes 
dud 'soft 
sounds 



46 

Identifies 
direction of 
sound 



47 

Identifies 

common 

sounds 



48 

Classifies 
sounds 



49 

Says initial 
con bo nan Lb 



50 

Says final 
consonants 



51 

Identifies 
wonlft-wame 



52 

Matches 

banning 

sound* 



f>3 
Matches 
rhyming 
wortln 



AUDITORY MEMORY 



54 
Word 
sequence 
(3 words) 



55 

Foil ows 3 

simple 

commands 



56 

Repeat* a 
sentence 



57 • 
Numeral 
•sequence (4 
numerals) 



58 

Repeats a 
rhythm 



59 
Retells 
story in 
sequence 



f>0 « 
Follows 
directions 
in group 
setting 



UNdl Af.K 
1)1. VI LOPMi N I 



Us»-h "\" 
<orm tly 



C'h h* h 
p!< tun* to 
compleu* 
senienr** 

Speaks in 
complete 
feen fences 



61 • 

Describes a 

6~ ~ 
(Jives 
|>ef«»mnl 
iitforn.atJMn 

Mi 

i 'raws 

» or,< li:HionH 



rONCFPTUAL 
1>K\ ! LOKMhNT 



Identifies 

III. m< M ill 
l ' I' T H 

orally 



t»H 

h .h|\ ji.»rlH 

ii*i • 

Classifies 

70 

Identifies 
in i. (i 
rhivarter 

hoard) 

?7 ~ 
Identifies 
position 
< oticepttt 

7j 

identifies 
tik'ht and 
left 



Must achieve 58 of the 72 Exit Skill«. 
18 of the 22 stari <-d Hkill« mUHt be 
incluned in the 58. 



K 



S 



EXIT SKILLS 
PASSED 








STARR KO SKILLS 
PASSED 









H * ResuUr School 

S - Summer School 

A = Additional ^ear/Time 

140 KST COPY AVAILABLE 



13" Tested; not mastered 
;V- t><3 - Tested; mastered 

.r. • • ^ 

'X> . * • LEVEL KINDERGARTEN 



REASONING 



1 




sorting 


2 




patterns (continue) 


6E0METRY 


3 


figures O AO □ 


SETS 


4 




match 1 to 1 


5 




equivalence 


6 




more - members 


7 




order 


MEASUREMENT CONCEPTS 


8 




larqer/smaller 


9 




lonqer/shorter 


10 




taller/shorter 


11 




larqest/smallest 


12 




lonqest/shortest 


13 




tallest/shortest 


NUMBER CONCEPTS 


14 




rote countinq 1 to 10 


15 




state 0-5 (cardinality) 


16 




state 6-10 (cardinality) 


17 




counters 0-5 (show) 


18 




counters 6-10 (show) 


19 




numeral 0-5 (rinq) 


• 20 




numeral 6-10 (rinq) 


21 




0 (cardinality) 


22 




sequence dot-to-dot 


23 




first 


24 




last 


25 




ordinal 3 st - 5th 



Revised October 1985 



Name 

MATHEMATICS STUDENT CHECK SHEET 



MONEY 



26 




identify penny, nickel, dime 


STATISTICS 


27 




qualitative (qraph) 


28 




quantitative (qraph) 


FRACTIONS 


. 29 




half 


ADDITION READINESS 


30 




union of sets (cardinality) 


TIME SEQUENCE 


31 




nioht/da j y 


_32_ 




be f ore/a f t e r 
PROBABILITY 


33 




more likely 


NUMERALS 


34 




recognition of numeral 0-5 


35 




recognition of numeral 6-10 



Teacher 
School • Date 



Teacher 
School " Date 



All skills are exit skills 
25/35 to pass 
/35 
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• Mandatory Exit Skill 

• Pxit Skill 
• Introduced 

Tented; Not Mastered 
Tinted; Mastered 



SCHOOL BOARD OF 



PUi'JI 

COUNTY 



r f T7* SUITS' nrTnr<m 



County Objectives 


R 


S 


A 


County Objerfivea 






A 
f\ 


• * 


1. Sight Vocabulary 








13 Consonant Blends 








Dolch 220 








14. Digraphs 


- - 


, 





Other Word Lists 








• 


15. Short Vowels 











* * 


2. Left to Right Sequence 








16. Long Vowels 










* * 


3. Writes Complete Name 








* 


17. Contractions 










* * 


4. Alphabet in Sequence 








18. Base Words and Endings 











a. Capital 










19. Compound Words 






f 


b. Lower Case 








20. Synonyms 








* 


5. Writing Numerals 








21. Pic-turi-ClucN 









• 


6. Handwriting 








22. Sentence Moaning 





— 

- -J 





* * 


7. Beginning Consonants 








* * 


23. Context Clues 









a. Circle letter 








* * 


24. Classifying 


■ 







b. Write Letter 








* 


25. Judgments and Conclusions 




■ * 


~ 


* * 


8. Ending Consonants 








* 


26. Follows Written Directions 








a. Circle Letter 








• 


27. Specific Information 








b. Write Letter 








* 


28. Main Idea 


i 






* 


9. Rhyming Words 










29. Punctuation Marks 










10. Sequential Order 








30. Oral Reading 








* 


11. Plurals 








* * 


31. Follows Oral Directions 








12. Oppositee 








32. Spelling 









GRADE ONE TEACHER. 
SCHOOI 



Mn-t achieve 18 of the 22 Exit Skills. 
All * * skills must be included in the 18. 



YEAR 19. 



1Q 



GRADE ONE TEACHER . 
SCHOOL 



YEAR 19. 



1SL 







R S 


A 


EXIT SKILLS 
PASSED 




h 




* * SKILLS 
PASSED 




- 







SUMMER SCHOOLTEACHER 



R = JU'Rulnr School 
S - Summer School 
A - Additional Yenr/Timn 



SCHOOL 

Revised August 1986 



YEAR 19. 



. 19L 
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* - Exit Skill 9/11 required 
[\] • Tested; not mastered 
• Tested; mastered 



Por-1 



P * f^g-jlar School 
S • 'j . f «• r r ,.:hoc 1 



COUS'TY 
GRADE ONE 
MATHEMATICS STUDENT CHECK SHEET 





CONCEPT OF NUMBER 


R 


S 


A 




' 1 

PLACE VAi UE 


P 


"I i 
S i A , 

' i 

i ] 

i \ 






1 bA* A-l 


Name Set 0-10 










15 


Write by 10' s to 100 




9 f A AO 

C jA A-£ 


Write 0-10 








16 


Count groups of tens 


i 

i 

i 


3 SA* C-Zo 


Greater/less 










FRACTIONS 




u 


1 

! 

! 


4 SA C-19 


Before 0-50 








17 SA D-25 


Identify half 






- 


5 SA* C-19 


After C-50 










MEASUP^rfn 


L. 


! 




-! 


6 SA C-19 


Between 0-50 








18 SA M-84 


Non-standard units 




7 SA A-3 


Number words 0-10 










MONEY 


8 SA* C-20 


Ordinal position 1-10 








19 SA* S-122 


Penny, Nickel, Dime, guarter 


r — 






9 SA* E-35 


rnmont a t inn f\f fartc 








on * 


Money value to 10 cents 


t 1 


! 


10 SA* 


+ facts 0-5 by memory 








21 


Money: change to 10 cents 






I 

• 


11 SA* F-44 


Computation of - facts 










TIME 




1 


t 

i 


12 SA* 


- facts 0-5 by memory 








22 SA* M-83 


Hour :00, o'clock 






i 

i 

"! 

—J 
i 
i 


13 SA E-36 


3 addenda 








23 SA M-83 


Half hour :30, half past 






14 


0 Property 










Number of Exit Skills Passed 







Grade One 
Teacher 



Year 

19 - 19 School 



Grade One 
Teacher 



Year 

19 - 19 School 



Grade One 
Teacher 



Year 

19 - 19 School 



Summer 
Teacher 



Year Summer 
19 - 19 School 



Must Achieve 9 of 11 Exit Skills 



9 
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KST COPY AVAILABLE 



\ 34 . 



APPENDIX E 

LILAC ADVISORY PANEL: RESPONSIBILITIES AND MEMBERSHIP 
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135. 

T TT AT A TMf t CADV nAvin 

The LILAC Advisory Panel shall be composed D t 
administrators, teachers, and parents. The express purpose 
of the Panel shall be to discuss the progress of the program 
and suggestions for improvement. It shall meet a minimum of 
twice during the pilot year and shall be composed of the 
f ol lowing members: 

1. The LILAC teacher and aide; 

2. The Principal of the pilot school; 

3. A teacher from the pilot school; 

4. The Primary Specialist from the pilot schoo) ; 

5. A principal from another school; 

6. A teacher from another school; 

7. A parent from the community; 

8. The Director of Elementary Education and/or 
the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. 
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APPENDIX F 



CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS LEADING TO THli PROPOSAL AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE LILAC MODEL PROCRAM 



9 
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Chronology of Events Leading to the Propo<^l and 
Implementation of the LILAC Model Program 

1981-1987 
1981 

1981 Writer employed by school system as first, 

grade teacher. 

1981-1986 Each year, writer had a number of LEP 

children enrolled in his regular classroom 
and program. He and the other teachers were 
not prepared to effectively teach th<& 
population of children. Yearly, many I.IiP 
children were retained: They were unable to 
meet the English-language curriculum 
criteria. 

1984 

March, 1984 Writer was admitted to Doctoral program at 

Nova University. 

1985 

1985 While writer was fulfilling requirements for 

Practicum I in another area of oar J y 
childhood, he was beginning to identify ^ 
problem in the work setting t.hat might be 
acceptable as the basis of Practicum It. 
The problems of the LEP chiM 1 n this 
school setting and tho count y-~wi do 
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implications of non-programs for thf?se 
students received his attention. 
Late 1985 Writer decides to attempt some resolution U 

this problem in his work setting. 
1986 

February, 1986 Writer subraited original proposal to the 

principal of his school for review. He 
proposed to set up a class (as a regular 
unit) that would accept regular students AND 
all LEP children enrolled in first grade — a 
major change from the operating placement 
method of <1> homogeneous groupings and LEP 
children placed in the least-able groups due 
to failure to pass basic screening 
instruments, or (2) mixed and scattered 
"placement" based on overall numbers in 
particular classrooms. The writer 
indicated that this new approach was just, 
that — an approach that did not involve new 
monies or rearranging of staff. 
The pr incipa 1 agreeed; he requested that t he 
writer hand-deliver the proposal to the 
Director of Elementary Education, his 
supervisor. 

2 February The writer submited his proposal, in ppr<son, 

to this county-level administrator. 
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Laxe February The principal received a call from the 

assistant superintendent. He was to attend 
a meeting to discuss the proposal. The 
writer was not invited to the meeting. 
The assistant superintendent asked the 
principal to submit a preliminary budget for 
a "funded position" apart from the regular 
program? 

The principal informed the writer that there 
was a general consensus at the meeting on 
;he need for such a program as the one 
proposed. 

Early March A preliminary budget estimate was returned 

to the administration on a funded unit. 

Late March Writer submited, on his own, a preliminary 

literature review and list of objectives for 
the proposed program to the assistant 
superintendent. 

1 April At the writer's request a meeting was callod 

to discuss the proposal with the earn? 
administrators as the first meeting. The 
assistant superintendent elicited a 
favorable reaction but saw the possibility 
of a funded aide position only. The 
proposed program, irom reports received, was 
one of the myriad budget items foi 



9 
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consideration by the board. 
15 April In~school survey conducted at pilot facility 

by the writer to determine the numbers of 
potential children who might qualify for a 
program. Results of the informal survey 
indicated a large number of children to pool 
from for the 1986-1987 school year. 
24 April Writer sent letter to the assistant 

superintendent outlining the steps taken to 
date and requesting information on the 
status of the potential program. 
Late April Writer received a reply from the assistant 

superintendent indicat ing support for the 
program; this administrator had concerns 
relative to the cost and the entire 
budgeting process. 
Kid-May New principal assigned to potential pilot 

school. IDEA materials ordered by outgoing 
principal for possible use in a new program, 
21 Ma y Letter written in Spanish to parents of 

potential students for new LILAC program 
requesting information on possible 
attendance in 1986-87 school year. The 
response was small. No decision was made 
on the numbers of possible children fot the 
fall term. 
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Early June System-wide survey conducted f i cm th<e 

district administration on the numbers of 
LEP children enrolled in the schools. 
Vriter wondered if his proposal had begun 
this sudden interest in this population. 
12 June Meeting with pilot school kindergarten and 

first grade teachers to select 20 possible 
students for the new LILAC program was 
called. Staff members began exhibiting 
objections to the program; their concern 
was that this classroom have an "oqiwl" 
amount of children enrolled as all other 
classes. After much discussion and 
indecision, one teacher remarked, "Maybe 
there shouldn't be a program this year!" 
The writer responded: "There will be a 
program if it is the last thing that I do* 41 
The faculty knew of the writer's corarai tm^n 1 
to this proposal and program. 

No funding and no commitment on the proy.i nJu 
by the administration was made as of Ui 1 s 
date* 

July, 1986 Vriter left for four weeks ol intensive 

Spanish instruction in Costa Rica, 
The status of the program was unknown. 

August, 1986 The writer returned from CoUa Pica. 
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25 August 
Mid-October 



October 



November 



January, 1987 



Upon visiting the school site, the wrltor 
learned that the LILAC program was placr-d at 
the bottom of the list for potential 
funding, The writer learned, however, that, 
even though the program was nearly dropped, 
it was finally approved, An aide was 
assigned to the unit, The possible reason 
for this change of opinion was a letter 
received from the Office of Civil Rights on 
August 6, 1986, That letter requested an 
explanation of why the school eystpni 
identified so many LEP children and st J 1 1 
had no program to serve their special needs. 
LILAC classroom opened with eight children. 
Forty-two referrals were received from 
teachers at the pilot school for potential 
students to the LILAC program. Twenty- thres 
qualified and were placed. 

Feature stor; appeared in the local daily 
newspaper regarding the migrant student 
population and the writer's program. The 
writer and his picture wore included. 
First data and status report sent to 1 h*- 
assistant superintendent from the writer. 
1987 

Addit ional data and status report <=.uhn< j t to \ 
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February 



March, 1987 



7 April 



to the assistant superintendent. 
Meeting was called with influential 
administrators to discuss the possibility of 
continuing the LILAC program The 
administrators, including the assistant 
superintendent, held the meeting in the 
LILAC classroom. No decision was made. 
However, a comment was made from a director 
that "maybe we need a coordinator of thi«b 
thing. " 

Department of Education personnel visited 

the school site to do a preliminary audit of 

the on-site federal programs. One 

specialist with the Department talked with 

the writer about his program and its 

potential for expansion. 

The writer speculated that the 

admin istrat ion felt some pressure 

by thiu visit and obvious inter Pivt display**! 

in the LI LAC program. 

Director of Federal Programs and the 
Assistant Superintendent requested a meeting 
with a number of administrators and the 
writer to discuss the newly received ]#»tf,»» 
from the Office of Civil Rights. That 
office requested the answeis to 22 questions 
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about the disxr icx' s "programs" J or LbV 
children as a preliminary to the on-*>it*- 
visitation in May, 1987. 
8 April Full-page story in a weekly newspaper was 

published about the writer's language 
experiences in Costa Rica and his LILAC 
program. 

The article gave the writer credit for 
starting the program at the pilot school. 
16 April Continuing discussions and assignments 

issued for the responses to the 22 
questions. The writer's manual and data 
information was requested. A commitment was 
received at that time to open "centers" for 
all children from kindergarten through 
eighth grade in the school system. The 
possible position of "Resource Special 
was discussed. 

20 April Story in local daily newspaper announced 

"English Program Will Expand." The writer 
is quoted extensively with regard , to hit, 
involvement in his classroom. 

Quotations on the expansion were not^d from 
the assistant superintendent. 
This article, too, gave credit to the 
writer for beginning the program in this. 
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school system. 

29 April Final meeting of OCR committee was conducted 

to prepare and edit report to bo filed with 
that agency. 

19 May Staff members of the Office of Civil Rights 

met with the writer, his supervisor, and the 
-ssigned aide to discuss the LILAC program. 
Additional questions were answered in regard 
to the county's philosophy and approach to 
educating lira! ted-Engl ish prof i oif*nt 
children. 

The school board met in a budget se&sion and 
approved the funding for the 1087-1988 
school year of a "resource special for a 

language program and three ESOL teacher v>. 
Part icular grade levels and assignments have 
yet to be determined. 
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APPENDIX G 

SAMPLE LESSON PLANS; ENGLISH AND SPANISH 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLAN: English 



Target Students: Non-English proficient children 

(Level A) , K or 1 
Long Range Goal: Knowledge of specif ics (colors)- — 

answering specific questions, following simple directions. 
Short Range Objective: The student will be able to recall 
and name six basic colors when shown the colors in isolation 
and/or as part of a larger picture (when questioned). 
Materials: Red, green, blue, yellow, orange, 

and purple construction paper cut Into t hp letters; 

C-o-l-o-r-s (one color each) and squares (one color each); 

magazine pictures. 

Duration: One day. 

English Objective: The student will respond to the 

question "What color is this?" with the correct English 
vocabulary, gramraatic structure, and verbal expression. 
Evaluation Measure: Teacher observation, oral interview. 

Extension: Further development of specifics Jn 

naming things in the environment ("This is a chair. This i 
a pencil . " ) . 

1. Teacher places red, green, blue, yellow, orange, and 
purple letters spelling the word "Colors" around the 
room — each color a different letter. 

2. Teacher says: "This is the color What color U- 

this?" Teacher prompts the response "This is 
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Teacher continues with all of the colors. 

3. Teacher places colored squares of paper, one for each 
color, at each student's desk. Teacher asks the students to 
"Show roe the red square. Show me the blue square, etc." As 
the children hold each color square up the teacher responds 
(holding a square of his own), "This is red. This is blue, 
etc. " 

4. Teacher then asks each child to hold each color square 
up and respond "This is red. This is blue, etc." 

5. Teacher then gives each child a picture which contains 
all of the required colors and asks the children to find the 
colors as he says "Find blue. Find red, etc." Each child 
then holds up his/her picture and says, in turn, "This 

is , etc." 

6. Teacher then takes the children on a discovery walk 
throughout the building in order to find the colors. "Whit 
color is this?" she asks and prompts responses from the 
children appropriately. 

7. Teacher then places the original word "Colors" in a 
prominent spot in the room for a later follow-up and 
reinforcement. The children are allowed to take their color 
squares and picture home. 

SAMPLE LESSON PLAN. Spanish 
Target Students: Non-English Proficient Children 

(Level A) , K or 1 . 
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Long Range Goal: Application of knowledye — good food 

and why we need to eat well. 

Short Range Goal: The student will be able to explnJn 

in Spanish, why a taco and a pizza contain the elements of 
good nutrition and how those foods help us when we eat then) 
Materials: Pictures of good and bad foods; 

signs, "bueno" and "malo" ; newsprint; shredded construction 
paper, glue, scissors; puppet; paper bags; taco and pizza 
components and availability for cooking. 
Duration: One week 

Spanish Objective: The child will be able to elicit a 

complete explanation and be able to refer to organized bits 
of information in designing the reasons why some foods, are 
healthy and why we need them to maintain good nutrition. 
Evaluation: Teacher observation of selection of 

foods by children, oral interview. 

Extension: Further development of knowledge 

application as it relates to healthy habits (eating, 
sleeping, washing, etc.). 

1. Day One. Discuss good food and poor food -hoices. 
Attempt to elicit why one food might be better than cinoU.«r. 
Show pictures of foods and have the children place th«m in n 
"Bueno" pile and a "Malo" pile. 

2. Day Two. Reinforce the ideas of good and bad food from 
the day before. Place the pictures on the wall under u,«ir 
good and bad category. Ask the children to draw picture-, of 
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good food on one side of newsprint and bad food on thf 
other. 

3. Day Three. Reinforce the ideas of good and bad and what 
happens when we eat too much bad food. Show pictures of 
tacos and pizzas. Build play models of these food with the 
children by using shredded paper. Discuss why each 
component is important for the body. 

4. Day Four. Using a puppet, have the children help him to 
select good and bad food. Ask the children to answer some 
of his questions about choices we make with foods. Let the 
children make paper bag puppets as frjends lor th<i < !<v-.^ 
puppet. Announce that something special will be happening 
tomorrow. 

5. Day Five. Reinforce all previous concepts. Culminate 
the week's lesson by making tacos and a pizza. Vrap up the 
discussions (while eating) with an application idea for 'hem 
to take home: M I can make choices about what I eat!" 
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COPIES OF DATA AND STATUS REPORTS TO THE Al'MT N ICTPA T ION 
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[LILAC Pilot School] 
November 12 , 1986 



Dear [Assistant Superintendent and Director of Elementary 
Education J : 

Here is a brief report on our LILAC (ESOL) program to 

date: 

Total # of students tested 57 

Total who qualify 42 

Currently served in classroom 24 

Currently not being served in classrcora, . , 10* 
Total served to date (including w/d, 

mainstreamed, etc . > 32 

* None of these children are severely limited- Engl ish 
proficient. These children are found in first and 
second grades. Additional kindergarten children, 
who might need the service, are not represented in 
this number. 

The portable is being built [ th'- new LILAC classroom], 
The children are very happy and prefer to refer to the 
building as a "house." I think that some of them think that 
I live there. They are taking some part in the experience 
by watching it being created; we talk about the facility and 
visit it, particularly during playtime, 

I do plan on visiting some other counties and their 
ESOL programs within the next month, [The pilot school 
principal] tells me that she will contact [the Director of 
Elementary Education] about the leave. 

We have been able to transition six children ba< k to 
their regular classrooms. All of them, from teacher 
reports, appear to be functioning as expected. Soon I will 
send out a questionnaire to those receiving teachers 
concerning the children's progress. 

Let us know if there is anything else that you would 
like to know about, 

Brian Adams 
C pilot school] 

cc: [pilot school principal] 
LILAC files 
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t LILAC pilot school) 
January 26, 1^87 



Dear [Assistant Superintendent and Director of Elementary 
Education] : 7 

additfi™? ^ last ^ ommu nication of November 12, I have some 
additional information for you concerning our LILAC/ESOL 
program here at [the pilot school]. 

Total # of studenis tested 6i 

Total who qualify per our criteria.' 46 

Currently served in the classroom 22 

Currently not being served (2nd. grade). 10* 
Total served to date (including w/d, 

mainstreamed, etc.) 36 



prof 



*None of these children are severely 1 iraited-Encr] i *>h 
icient. 



I feel secure in stating that we have provided a 
™*7i C ? *? thS Children fe y Placing a more directed emphasis 
SLfi! J! 8 !* 80 barriers ' There are still a number of 
decisions that must be made regarding the most affirm and 
educationally sound delivery model; but I know now that I 
have a much better grasp of what might be needed. 

We are now located in the new portable and, after five 
and one half years "in the open," I can safely say thai it 
is a most welcome change. I can see a distinct difference 
in the concentration ability of the children and in their 

Sp e hJ!^J ed ? 1 °° d \ Thank y ° U f ° r your e «°^s in securing 
the building for us! 

Please let me know soon what sort of summatlve 
evaluation procedure you would like me to undertake for the 
end of the pilot. I am continuing to gather data as much as 
possible and as well as I can (considering the necessity ot 
day-to-day teaching and all of the other school-related 
functions which need to be performed). I think that in the 
next few months I would like to meet with whomever you tr-el 
might assist me in formulating s.ome ideas on the future ot 
this program and the necessary budgeting plans to implement 
a continuatin. I, too, will be continuing to build a 
network of knowledgable professionals to assist. 

Thank you again. Let me know what you need to do 
for you. 

r"t" j | ' . 
flrian Adriniw 

cc: [pilot school principal] 
LILAC file 
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APPENDIX I 

COPIES OF LI LAC- RELATED NEWSPAPER ARTICLED 
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The Bradenton Herald , October 26, 1986: 



Pupils seek help 
in language skills 



OIEDTRA HENDERSON 

Herald Staff Water : 



Marcos vividly remembers his first day at Lincoln- 
Memorial Middle school 

Marcos, 13, speaks almost no English. When he 
began school this year, he said he felt he would be 
unable to meet any friends. 

His new-found buddy Eduardo, 12, speaks some 
English, but both experience some difficulty in class- 

Marcos said most times he understands just enough 
to do his sehoolwork. 

Both are migrant students whose native tongue is 
Spanish J hey say they are interested in school, but 
bemuse they understand little of what goes on in the 
classroom, both are doing poorly, 

A Sept. 22 district-wide survey showed almost 300 ! 

MIGRANTS ~ To B _2 



MIGRANTS 

students whose primary language 
isn't English have limited ability iu 
speaking, understanding or read- 
ing English. 

Exactly what "limited ability" 
means is subject to interpretation, 
said Charles Johnston, school di- 
rector of Planning, Reports and 

[ Federal Programs, 

! The description could apply to 
people who can fluently speak 
English, but who have difficulty 
writing, o* to those whose speech, 
comprehension and writing skills 
ars nil. 

In one month the 270 figure may 
increase, he said, due to migrants 
coming for the tomato harvest. 

Eduardo, Marcos and 22 other 
migrant students receive tutoring 
two days a week at Lincoln. Feder- 
ally funded programs for remedial 
reading ana migrant education are 
also held at Palmetto High and 
Southeast High, 

Last year, the Migrant Educa- 
tion Program also offered English 
for Speakers of Other Languages 
(ESOL) courses. 

But this year the federal Depart- 
ment of Education has threatened 
to cut funds, 

ESOL "is fundable, except that 
it would take rooms, of which we 
have a shortage," Johnston said. 
The district is caught in a vicious 
circle. Initiating the project would 
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he costly to provide rquipmeni 
and rooms, he said 

h»it i! c district won't ho f h^iMe 
to leceivc Florida Education Ki 
nance Program funds earmarked 
for ESOL instruction nor can mi- 
grant ESOL classes be offered un- 
til the program is in place 

Manatee Count v Assistant Su 
perintendent of List nut ion Virgil 
Mills said the current dislrht poli- 
cy of using teachers' aides and to 
tors to help students adequately 
meets English dc(k icut students' 
needs 

Others think more could be 
done. 

,4 When a kid Comes here and 
can't speak any English, he ur she 
has a big !>mt,!em, M Johnston said. 

Brian Adams, who teach* s the 
district's on!\ ralot KSOL <!,tss <n 
Hhu khurn Kit ment^ry, said the 
program should be expanded 

The class started Aug. 2 r > with 
eight students The ranks h*>w 
since swelled lo 2 . 
kindergarteners, first and second 
graders. 

''Them allowing me to do this is 
a step to the right direction. The\ 
could have said no/* 

Mills said the Blackburn KSOL 
pilot program will b reviewed at 
the end of the s<h*v»l ierm. If suc- 
cessful, it might be used as a model 
project and exnanded to otiu * 
schools. 



Mi . J. *,i i. 1 1. n Vlt*' t - 

Brian Adams teaches non-English *pe».*' my ;M->r,r b <a .>.,k,M,u. fl UeiriOi.id.y 
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Good teaching begins with learning 




Bfiuri Adams goes over a lesson with aorne of his pjpils. 



By MARIE GORHAM 

When Brian Adams found out he was going to be teaching 
a class of kids that spoke mostly Spanish as part of a pilot 
program he developed at Blackburn Elementary School, he 
found he wanted to do a bit more than just pick up a 
refresher Spanish course at the local college. 

Somehow, he wanted to know exactly how it felt to be so- 
meone who couldn't speak the same language as those 
around him, and to feel the frustration of not really 
understanding what was going on. 

In order to do that, Adams knew that he needed to get into 
a situation where it was he that had the disadvantage of be- 
ing unfamiliar with the language, the culture, and e\cn the 
values of the people around him He also knew he'd have to 
leave Bradenton in order to do it. 

So. last summer, he enrolled in a four-week. intensive 
training Spanish course in the Central American countn of 
Costa Rica — a place he'd never been To complete his 
almost-total immersion in the language, he lived v> 1 1 h a 
Co.nU Riean famil) whose English was even more limited 
ihur his Spanish. 

"1 wanted to know what il felt liko to bo in a ri.ifeion: 
cj'ti.re that had different values,'* savs A«'ams. siitpic at 
i»:u f the kid-sued ta'jle tur,!es in hi<> ilawoom I nee " 1 
in know wh.it ii felt like net to understand ".hat w*»* j^v $ 
K>r. a: ound me " 

Adams got his wish 

The fanulv he li\ed with in Costa Rica consisted of a 
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J^;, m 2 her ? te * ®« f ■ >6 and 18) and a n.ne-^r- 

eftfi' Sf ? sp * e mow * M 3 f * v 

cngnsjj They li\«d m a wv^: i\ : - ltv '<n«- » ••' 
1 ajh homo .:. Vl!! 0 ^ & ; , . ' ^ - ■•■ 

!amS at? " R; "" t ' 1 ^ ak0 w orke( ' l ° •** ^ 
"1 arm t\. at «.:•.••:• house about :0 o cl<\ \ at numt mi « .. 

5 t ?f W the !lAV - : !av ' : - '• Adams recall 
adu.ng that their neighborhood v.. : tr -. c holes ™. ,n 

"After »i. got :here. ho Parted chutfc.-.ng away a mile a 
minute and 1 couldn't ur.dercU.nd »| a . 4 w a ?sa wj" 
Adams says "I kept asking him to p!, a ^ s l ow U n , in 
Spvnistn. but he wouldn't I was tn„g P . h rd to keeu ud 

Though Adams says the country ,t«jf ls beautiful the 
village was. :n some respects, hke <ome of the ver poo? 
rural areas of the U.S . with open water trenches ru ?d 
out vehicle carcasses lying about, an abundance of fl es 
and Mots of garbage." The people however, for the most 
part, were clean. . s ' 

•The hardest thing to get used to." he savs "was the 
animals wandering around. A cow here and a goat Lre^ 

fhl'TV 1Cke ^° V r 1 ^ ^mebody o fned 

them. And everybody had dogs, but they never barked at 
you or bothered you." u^rKea at 

Adams was in Spanish class (in San Jose, which is about a 
^minute bus nde away, for seven hours a day five d Ts a 
week The instructors never spoke Enghsh, h says wh.ch 
sometimes frustrated him to no end ei > a >s.wnicb 
. There were times, he says, that if thev would have taken 
j justa moment and explained to him in Er.gl.sh vvhat he was 

to grasp all of the concepts g00d enough 

"Because it was so hard to understand people I didYt 

8m PflPV iwn 



, -V : " '- ~ ! -W ..cri:oN 1 t,.;K.. J r, : . ... .7 
ia. K « .-.i It m.,!: !. «,;■ " 



'The people however 
for the rrost part, 
were clean' 



These feel.ng.s o: frustrat.on and of hold r- >■ ~< " -> , • 
ire the one, th.,t ^st Rl ,., En „ : '"•^ vs - 
fen they aresu,denh h« m^X Se'J s\ ' r^. f * 

not TeX U ma a sS ':?1n hC K M >' 8 - ' S ^ er " t!,e 



'Sometimes, I let the 
really sharp kids help 
tutor the younger 
ones. It really builds 
their self-esteem . . 



c^!L P"!*"' for a program to help ease non-Enel sh 
speaking youngsters ,nto the school system TluueteJ 

S ale T d h to SC ^! J 0 "' aCCCp!ed hls P'OPO-I an ^ 
, , , ? " :t hlS project ' whlch "e calls Mi ac 

«h k.Bj, wr tcn U^oughTeSJSers SCh °° ] C0 ' :lai " S 

^r^^fs^ r n ut ;: ? s ^ 



ltfc 'r"*' ' "• :,: e:*-g::^rcl.^sro t .. n 
vo-ZS-^?" L Se ' " V '* V "''•"^ k " N »■••••? "-w the 

- .a., aach - • t 5t . h„ A to do ,.«•»„.'!>;,•,£ " 
>>:':i t- \ (■>.,', i. ^. i 

>it. U Khr.s ard. J rc J ;s„ r r 0i; .jo! ( h-. .raccor-LVhr.cn! 
.1 sCi. c<.|,.- j.i = !».e-i ,,J.Yw- tSe ii. .VI -v- - . . 

u thliu! "? le " ; ' C l>-^ rap.dly -Jhere ar a •li^b". 
th.,ng(.sw.;.o.,. a . tM •*u-ks.withach''.l»)i"« ■• ■ 
a qui->t.ofl a!. 1 -n Spar**., to a mi<ed Sp-Lh-En, . lor' 
buwticn. to f -.,!]> a :i Ka-hsh 

••Sometime, you II hi^r one kid w v someiii-s • !.• .notlw 
EngKh • " ^ 5 "° nd ° ne te!i h ' :n 10 W «t in 

One |,M!« boy. gett.Pg such a po,.tne respor.sf after be 
i f imallj mastered saymg "Mr Adams, may I pf«S£ 
to he bathroom- was suddenly at Adams" desk S^tS 
S S o^ a ni^ V,ngSeeni!ngi > d -^abladd,r^ 

com* !K°H ri ? "c ! ° d °' Adi " ,1s sa > s - is 10 C ""^«"V 
SL£h . . CntS Er ' g " Sn wr ' en tfl(, y a - re lr >'ng to say 
something to h.m, e.pec.ally in the earlv .(ages y 

Mach. (the mother of the Costa R IC an fan' Jo ustd to 
275" a1 ' the ';™>'\ recalls • No matter w^u 

sa.d, she d correct me before I could even get the entre 

Ifeg tohef • m ° Uth S ° aftcr a whi!e - av^d'eJ 

tenYto b: n tt n san:: l w^' ERS!iSh SPeiiki!lg h '"' S3 ^' 
"I try not to correct them, but to model for them by say- 
mg it the correct way For .nsUmce, if a kid says. 'Can t 

papers " ^ ^ >° U ma ^ have ^ 

othe d r a T.nH S !n f S h r,' hat ° f bcin 8 two y ear * behi ^ 

other students, like many other kids who are English 

deficen he hopes he can help his students to the pom? that 
they will only be one year behind, or even catch un 
altogether. Many of the students' grades take d?amat"c 
jumps after they master Enghsh dramatic 

„"JS of , "If* children are very intelligent," he says. "I 
would love to help them learn to set their sights a bit higher 
tnan they are right now." 

Adams says he'd like to see his program expanded to 
other schools within the county, especilily the ones w,£ 
high populations of migrant children. He would be wry 
willing, he says, to set it up and run it 

"Even if its only done in one school at a time, it would b< 
Z\ i ,• ? t SayS knou the bollom l,ne » money, bull 
could do U g " WC ' re JUbl " 0l d °' ng thC J0b 35 We " 35 

"Everybody's got to have a cause," Adams says, "and 
his ; is my cause I know that right now, one little program 
n the back woods of Palmetto isn't going to makeii b£ di-"- 
OrerKe but te* ju«t that iVweWds have wm'iwV 
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program 
will expand 



DIEDTRA HENDERSON 

Herald Mnff Writer 



Manatee County school officials 
art- planning to expand an inten- 
sive English program in use at an 
elementary school, this vear to two 
Palmetto schools. 

The expansion, which Assistant 
Superintendent Virgil Mills said is 
still in its rough stages, would 
place "English for Speakers of 
£.„ r Lan 8uages M centers at 
I illman Elementary and Lincoln- 
Memorial Middle School. 

Mills had said in October that 
the district's policy of "main- 
streaming" students who did not 
understand English, and providing 
teachers* aids and tutors, was ade- 
quately meeting their needs. 

"We feel we've got some kids 
who need some help," Mills said 
Monday night of the expansion. 
"V\ell still continue to do what 
were doing but we've identified 
those schools as having some of the 
greatest needs." 

The program was started by Bri- 
an Adams, a first-grade teacher at 
Blackburn Elementary. 

Southeast High School will also 
get into the act, said Principal Pat 
Lucas. One of the school's Spanish 
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teachers will give a 50-minute 
course to help students bridge the 
language gap. 

The majority of Adams' stu- 
dents speak Spanish, Testing done 
at the heginning of the school year 
and Monday showed the children's 
language proficiency have in- 
creased up to two levels, Adams 
said. 

Adams said children who at one 
time struggled with 30 basic words 
now reach for library books to 
read. 

"For many of these kids, I've 
seen them just grow/' he said. Be- 
ing able to understand makes the 
students feel good about them- 
selves "and that's half your battle. 
If we can get them to feel good 
about themselves, they'll do much 
more on their own." Adams said. 

Charles Johnston, director of 
planning, reports and federal pro- 



grams, said tentative plans are to 
hire a resource specialist, five 
teachers and three teachers' aides. 

Blackburn could have two class- 
es next year, or one that also would 
serve students outside of the 
school district. 

Tillman-, 1 enter would reach 
students m third-, fourth and 
fifth -grades, while the (°nter hi 
Lincoln would serve middlt scnool 
students, Johnston t>a:d. 

The centers would allow the 
school dihtrut to seivc a majonts 
of students at an affordable j-nc*, 
Mills said. 

"It's impossible to place a tea* h 
er in every school that may have a 
need, so we're going to trvt.idothe 
best we can . . . We identity thosr 
who have the greatest need, puli 
them out individually and provide 
some extra help, Mills said 

Johnston said (he pn^rani 
should be cost ellr<ti\,e nine Mu 
dents in the programs genu. Me 
more funding for Hie district. 
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